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HE next morning Doctor 
Pendleton announced the list 
of prefects. He called atten- 
tion to the important service that the 
boys who had been thus honored 
were expected to render to the school. 
Under their several housemasters 
the prefects had full authority to 
maintain order among the boys and 
to discipline them for minor offenses. 
They were not, however, to act as 
policemen, but rather to be like 
elder brothers in the school family, 
whose special responsibility it was 
to advise and help the younger 
members. 

After the eleven-o’clock recita- 
tions, Conrad had his private in- 
terview with the head, and went 
back to Suite 4, West Wing, feeling 
extremely sober, even if he did not 
look so. In fact, to look sober was 
for the newly appointed prefect 
almost impossible. His thick, fat 
body, his legs, which tapered to 
the knee and then slanted out like 
braces, his round face with the huge 
mouth, and with the shortsighted 
eyes peering out from behind the 
rubber- framed spectacles, made 
Conrad Phippen at times look some- 
thing like a clown. And since by 
nature he was disposed to do what 
was expected of him, he sometimes 
acted like one. 

When Conrad entered his room, 
Waite looked up from his Vergil, 
gave him a cool glance, and then 
fixed his eyes again on his book. 
Waite’s thin face contrasted with 
Conrad’s fat, round countenance. 
Waite held himself erect as he sat 
at the desk; his chest was well de- 
veloped, and although he was not 
one of the strongest boys in the 
school, he made up in wiriness and 
litheness what he lacked in actual 
brawn. 

‘*Well, what do you think of it?’’ 
asked Conrad. 

‘‘Of what?’’ 

‘‘Of this prefect business. ’’ 

“T think if you’re going to be 
prefect you’d better pay me back 
that dollar I lent you yesterday when you 
couldn’t find your purse. It’s bad form for 
prefects to borrow money, especially as early 
in the year as this.’’ Then wheeling round, 
Waite pointed at a pair of new football shoes 
that lay in the middle of the floor where 
Conrad had dropped them two hours before. 
‘*And if you’re going to pose as a shining 
example, you might begin by putting away 
those shoes. I’ve stumbled over them two or 
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that he was disgruntled. The abruptness with 
three times already. ’’ which he turned to his Vergil reminded Conrad 
“I’m sorry. Why didn’t you pick them up?” | that diligence in study was a part of the model 
“[’m not taking care of your things for | behavior that Doctor Pendieton expected of the 
you.” | prefects. With a sigh he took up his Latin 
Conrad seemed neither abashed by the) book, and while he fumbled the leaves of the 
reproach nor disturbed at the sight of the | vocabulary and the notes, and guessed at this 
shoes. Instead, he straddled his short legs and glided over that, he kept up a running fire 
over them, buried his fists in his trousers | of questions at Waite. 
pockets, and took up his original theme. | ‘*Yes, and that’s the last question I’m going 
‘*T’ve just had a talk with Doctor Pendle- | to answer!’’ Waite burst out at last. ‘‘Can’t 
ton. The things he expects me to do and | you do anything for yourself? Have I got to 
be are awful. I’d rather go back into the | get your lessons for you all the year?’’ 
study room with the fourth. ’’ | ‘*It’s an awful bother to look up all these 
‘Happy thought!’’ said Waite sarcasti- | words!’’ Conrad sighed. ‘‘I don’t see why 
cally. ‘*You might go back.’’ | you should be so grouchy about it.’’ 
‘*T can’t go back.’’ Three days passed. The football squad was 
‘*Well, you will go back if you take such | still practicing the elementary details of the 
chances on lessons as you did in the German | game—tackling the dummy, passing the ball, 
this morning. I never saw a worse bluff. ’’ | falling on it, catching-punts, and running down 
Conrad grinned complacently. ‘‘It worked | under kicks. In all these exercises March 
all right. ’’ | showed up well. Fast, clever in dodging, 
‘Only because March stirred up all that | quick to follow the ball, he proved each day 
talk about Es gibt and Es ist, and got Mr. | his right to special consideration from the 
Sinclair rattled.’ |coach. Boys differed whether he would be 
‘*March is a wonder, isn’t he!’’ said Phip- | more effective at quarter or at half, but all 
pen, who was as easily distracted asa chicken. agreed that before the season was over he 
‘*He must have learned a lot in Germany last | would be performing great deeds somewhere 
year. He knows more German than Sinny behind the line. As Waite watched March 
does; not the grammar, of course, but the | send his swift forward passes, he had to admit 
little things you pick up when you live in a | that he himself had no such skill. 
country. They say Steve Rodman has slated} ‘‘I could get it if they’d only give me a 
him for quarter. ’’ | show,’’ he thought longingly, ‘‘though a quar- 
‘*Probably he has; he’s slated almost every- | ter back doesn’t have to make all the passes. 
thing. ’’ | Perhaps they’ll put him in at half.’’ 
Waite regretted the speech as soon as he had The thought gave him a moment of encour- 
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be a chance at quarter—‘‘for some one else,’’ 
he added bitterly. ‘‘Rodman has fixed me.’’ 

In the evening Mr. Knight called his squad 
together and wrote on a blackboard the dia- 
grams of five plays, with signals for each. ‘‘I 
want you to get these plays and signals for 
to-morrow,’’ he said. ‘‘Learn them all, as 
you would learn a lesson.’’ 

That is just the way some of the boys did 
learn them. When he assembled the squad 
the next afternoon, and put them through a 
written test on plays and signals, only three 
handed in perfect papers. The three were 
Rodman, Wilkinson, and Francis Waite. 

‘*Can’t you learn five plays, March?’’ de- 
manded the coach impatiently. 

“Fa Gn” 

‘*Well, one of your diagrams is wrong, and 
so are two signals. A quarter back at that!’’ 

It seemed to Francis that he was entitled to 
some credit for his successful paper, but appar- 
ently the coach considered only discredits. 
The signals were pounded into March’s head 
on the field. March directed the play in the 
first scrimmage of the year, and made some 
good gains himself through the centre. Once 
he slipped round the end and, tearing down 
the field, tried to circle the waiting quarter. 
Francis got him and tumbled him hard, but 
had no other satisfaction out of the day’s work. 

That evening, while Conrad was yawn- 
ing over his English, Francis analyzed his 
situation and came to a resolution. He had 
faith in himself, and believed that he could 
become a better quarter than Harry March; 
he determined to win the position before the 


made it; he must avoid giving the impression | agement. If March were made half, there would | season ended. There was only one way to 
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accomplish his purpose: he must de- 
vote himself to the second team, and 
think no more of the first—until the 
second should play him into the first. 
The second was the ladder by which 
he must climb. 

Soon the captain selected a dozen 
players as the first team, and Francis 
Waite took control of the miscella- 
neous flock that furnished the mate- 
rial for the second. Of these, some 
had no prospect of any reward except 
enjoying the sport, and feeling that 
they were serving the school. Others, 
however, had only narrowly missed 
winning a place on the first team, and 
they still hoped to gain the coveted 
position. Al] the players remained 
together for the general drill, and 
both teams received some part of the 
attention of the coach. 

**Steve,’’ said Mr. Knight on the 
afternoon before the first game with 
another school, “Francis Waite learns 
more football in a day than any two 
men on the field. I never have to 
tell him anything a second time, and 
he takes in everything I say to any- 
one else. Did you hear him coach- 
ing his defensive half to guess at the 
play by watching the end opposite 
him? It was absolutely right. ’’ 

**And did you hear him jawing 
at Milne about passing the ball to no 
one? That kind of abuse is abso- 
lutely wrong. ’’ 

‘*I’ve stopped that,’’ said Mr. 
Knight quickly. ‘* Milne under- 
stands now that he is to do what his 
captain tells him without answering 
back, and Waite that he is to give 
directions and not abuse. It won’t 
happen again. ’’ 

**T hope it won’t. We don’t want 
a rebellion in the second. ’’ 

‘““If March had half Waite’s 
brains, what a quarter back he’d 
make! As it is, 1 sometimes despair 
of ever teaching himanything. I’ve 
worked for days trying to keep him 
from using his hands when he’s on 
the offensive, and he’s just as bad 
to-day as he was a week ago.”’ 

**You must give him time,’’ urged 
the captain. ‘*There are so many things to 
learn all at once that he can’t help missing 
some of them.’’ 

‘*Then he botches the signals. 
terrible fault in a quarter back.’’ 

‘*I’m going to give the signals myself to- 
morrow. March will get used to them after 
a while—and when he does, he’1l make things 
fly. He’s just the fellow to pick the ball out 
of a crowd and run the length of the field.’’ 

On the next afternoon, when Trowbridge 
lined up against Brookville High, Waite was 
one of a dozen substitutes who waited on the 
sideline. He cherished no illusions about his 
chances of being called into the game. Milne 
might get in, and perhaps two or three line- 
men, but not he. Nominally a substitute, he 
was in reality a spectator. It was his joyless 
part to watch the play in silence. He likewise 
marked the blunders made by the players— 
no pair of eyes in all the school saw more. 

For the first half of the game the tide ran 
distinetly in favor of Trowbridge. When the 
Brookville quarter muffed a high punt, Wil- 
kinson, the Trowbridge left end, pounced 
upon the ball and carried it to the ten-yard 
line; from there, on the next play, Rodman 
carried it over for a touchdown. Soon after, 
March, crossing the scrimmage line outside 
tackle, made a brilliant run of forty yards; 
and a little later he slipped through the 
centre, and dodging the waiting half back, 
sped for the goal line. All Trowbridge leaped 
up with a yell of delight; but March went 
down in the arms of the last defensive back 
—went down so hard, in fact, that he lost 
his breath, and with it his aggressive spirit. 
His breath he soon got back, but he did not 
get back his spirit. He made no more long 
runs; indeed, to the keen-eyed critic on the 
side line, he sometimes seemed to slow up as 
he approached a tackle. In the third period, 
with the score twelve to nothing in favor of 
Trowbridge, Rodman hurt his shoulder. It 
was only a slight bruise, but the cautious Mr. 
Knight called him out of the game. The boys 
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cheered Rodman ; they cheered Milne, who took 
his place, and March, who now captained the 
team. But although the men seemed to work as 
hard as ever, the play turned from indifferent 
to bad, and from bad to worse. It was strug- 
gle and kick, struggle and kick, until, when the 
referee’s whistle ended the game, Trowbridge 
had been crowded back to her five-yard line. 
The Trowbridge boys, with their pride saved 
by that five yards and the timer’s watch, drifted 
back to the school, complacent over the result 
of the game. The fact that the team had 
‘*slumped’’ in the latter part of the game did 
not worry them. As yet their eleven was a one- 


man team—what else could it be so early in the | 


season, with a wonder like Rodman behind the 
line! When he left the field, it was only natu- 
ral that things should not go so well as before. 
And there were sound reasons for feeling en- 
couraged over the game. March had shown 
that he was good for long gains, Wilkinson would 
make a great end, the line was solid; time and 
coaching would set all things right. 

Waite made no comments either on the way 
to the locker rooms or while he was dressing. 
When he found himself alone, however, his 
pent-up feelings broke out fiercely: ‘‘One— 
six—four, one—six—seven, two—five—nine, 
and kick! Three plays over and over again. 
And there was Wilkie time and again with 
not a single man within twenty feet of him, 
ready for a forward pass! March sees noth- 
ing, knows nothing, and has no nerve, —that’s 
as clear as daylight,—and yet he’ll be quarter 
back, and I’m not even considered. ’’ 

Again he went over the game quarter by 
quarter. He was surprised that he remem- 
bered so much of the detail. : 

‘*Steve did pretty well with the plays,’’ he 
said to himself; ‘‘but he ought to have found 
out earlier that their ends were too good, and 
stopped trying outside runs. That left tackle 
was weak, weak as water! His guard did half 
his work for him, and yet even Steve didn’t 
notice it till Mr. Knight called his attention to 
it during the intermission. March showed no 
head atall. It’s too bad to keep him at quarter 
when he might make a good half, and it isn’t 
a fair deal to count me out without a trial.’’ 
His eyes suddenly kindled, and he clenched 
his fist. ‘‘But I won’t be counted out! They 
may not know it, but they’ve got to have me. 
I’ll make the team yet.’’ 

During Mr. Waller’s absence on Saturday 
evening, the urchins who slept in cubicles on 
the top floor of West Wing declined to go prop- 
erly to sleep. Twice Phippen went aloft, and 
twice he returned, assuring himself that he 
had left the rascals in good order. He was 
just about to mount the stairs for the third 
time, now stirred to the point of anger, when 
the noise suddenly ceased. He lingered, dis- 
trustful, outside his door, determined at the 
slightest sound to break in savagely and dis- 
tribute exemplary punishments; but no sound 
rewarded his five minutes of patient waiting. 

‘*What did you do to them?’’ asked Waite, 
when Conrad came softly back to the study. 
‘*Soaked them well, I hope?’’ 

‘*Nothing. They stopped of themselves. ’’ 

‘*Probably the bigger fellows thought it was 
time to stop. Why didn’t you soak them for 
what they’d already done?’’ 

‘*T didn’t know exactly how todo it. You see, 
I couldn’t find out who it was, and it didn’t 
seem quite right to punish all of them when 
some of them weren’t guilty. What’s the use 
of bothering, as long as they’ ve quieted down ?’’ 

‘*That’s the way they work you,’”’ said 
Francis coldly. ‘‘They’re counting on your 
being easy. Who’s that old boy in the third, 
with black hair and sharp eyes?’’ 

‘*Royalton Todd. He isn’t any older than 
most of the class, though he’s bigger. He’s 
new this year—he and little Peterson. ’’ 

It was on the tip of Francis’s tongue to 
suggest to Conrad that if he wanted a grip on 
the smaller boys, he might get it through that 
overgrown boy with the keen eyes. That he 
did not make the suggestion was owing, first, to 
the fear that Conrad might think him too free 
with his advice, and second, to the fact that the 
boy’s name had caught his attention. At some 
time, connected with some unpleasant incident, 
he had heard the name of Royalton Todd. 

‘*Where does he come from?’’ 

‘*‘Somewhere in New Jersey.’’ 

Francis knit his brow in perplexity, but he 
could not remember where he-had heard the 
boy’s name. ‘‘Peterson is that little whining 
chap you had in here last night, isn’t he?’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘What crime is he guilty of?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing but bothering the life out of me! 
He’s always fretting and complaining about 
the other boys, and pining for home. It’s the 
first time he’s ever been away from his mother, 
and he’s too homesick to live. They ought 
not to take in such a baby.’’ 

‘*T suppose the boys are rough with him and 
order him round. There’s always one at the 
bottom of the heap. How does he get on with 
his lessons?’’ 

‘*Rotten! He thinks so much about home 
that he can’t study, and so he gets detention 
every other day at least. That doesn’t make 
him any happier. ’’ 

‘“*Can’t you cheer him up a little? You 
could certainly give him an occasional lift with 
his lessons; that might make him feel better. ’’ 

‘‘How can I when he’s up in the study 


| room ? Besides, it isn’t my business to teach 
| him his lessons. That’s what the masters are 
here for. I haven’t the time for it, either. Of 
| course I don’t object to helping the kid, but 
with my own work to attend to, and the Man- 
| dolin and all that, I haven’t time to fool with 
| him. ’? 

‘*You mean you’re really too lazy to fool 
with him,’’ said Francis coldly. 

That was the kind of speech that had made 
Waite unpopular at school. A boy does not 
object to good-natured raillery on his supposed 
failings, but when a comrade makes a plain 
statement of an unpleasant truth, he resents 
it at once. 

‘*There’s Mr. Waller!’’ exclaimed Conrad, 
as he heard a step outside. ‘‘Give me your 
history! I have a lesson with him to-morrow 
morning. ’’ 

As Mr. Waller looked in on the two boys, 
they rose to greet him. 

‘“‘How did it go upstairs, Conrad?’”’ the 
master asked. ‘‘All quiet, I hope?’’ 

Conrad hesitated. ‘‘Ye-es, pretty quiet,’’ 
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THE OLD LADY SNIPPED ENERGETICALLY UNTIL 
SHE HAD REMOVED THE WITHERED BLOSSOMS. 


he said at length. ‘‘They were kind of—uneasy 
for a while; but they settled down all right.’’ 

‘*Nothing to report, then?’’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘*That’s good. We have always had a repu- 
tation for orderliness in this wing, and we must 
keep it. Don’t hesitate to assert your authority 
whenever it seems necessary. I shall always 
be ready to support you—that is, of course, 
within reasonable limits. You must try to be 
considerate, you know, and sympathetic. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ returned Conrad meekly. 

Mr. Waller said good night and went to his 
own study. Francis fell to wondering how 
Conrad would act if he were really forced to 
assert his authority. As he glanced at the 
prefect’s face and saw his owlish eyes staring 
vacantly through the solemn spectacles, he fell 
suddenly to snickering. 

Contad stared at him in surprise. 
are you laughing at?’’ 

‘* At you, Sir Prefect,’? answered Waite. 
‘*T’m going to bed.’’ 

The next week saw some lively practice on 
the football field. Mr: Knight and Rodman 
did their best to make March think quickly 
and play steadily. Waite, with the help of 
Mr. Beattie and Mr. Tobin,—the two young 
masters who played in the line of the second, 
—was drilling his team in certain approved 
principles of play. As soon as it became 
clear to the members of the scrub that Waite 
really knew more about the game than they 
did, they became more willing to obey him. 

Waite, on his part, in his desire to succeed as 
captain, kept watch on his tongue and tried to 
avoid giving offense. With the help of Mr. 
Beattie, who played guard, he devised a set of 
simple signals that were different from those 
of the first team. He used chiefly plays of the 
daring kind—forward passes, and unexpected 
kicks that sent March sprinting after a bounc- 
ing ball with an even chance of fumbling it. 
During the larger part of the practice the ball 
was in the hands of the first team ; but the coach 
always gave the second its chance at carrying 
the ball, and then the movement was lively. 

In one form of defense the second eleven 
distinctly outclassed the first. Despite the 
efforts of coach and captain, March remained 
sadly uncertain in the matter of handling 
punts. In that, Waite was clearly his supe- 
rior. Francis had a way of catching the ball 
well down on his body, with his elbows close to 
his sides, so that it fell into a well-protected 
pocket. Not once during the week did he fumble 
a punt that he could take squarely in front. 

The week drew near its end without bring- 
ing to Waite the recognition for which he 
longed. Apparently neither his success in 
directing his team nor his personal skill as a 
player had impressed Rodman or Mr. Knight. 
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On Friday the second did little except to watch 
the first team practice signals for Saturday’s 
game. After a while the captain retired some 
of the regular team and called substitutes to 
take their places. Milne went in as half back, 
Thomas and Spalding as tackles, and Edmunds, 
who had been doing noticeably well at end on 
the second team, relieved Wilkinson. 

“That’s all for you, March !’’ the coach called. 

He drew Rodman aside for a conference, and 
Waite felt his heart jump; his chance was now 
surely coming. 
to the edge of his sweater, ready to strip it off. 

Then Mr. Knight’s voice rang out once 
more: ‘‘Edmunds, go in at quarter. Wilkin- 
son, take left end again.’’ 

To Waite the words were like a slap in the 
face. He felt the blood rush to his cheeks; 
his eyes swam. Glancing round, he caught a 
kindly, sympathetic look from Mr. Beattie 
that steadied him. He crowded ‘back the 
resentment that swelled within him, and once 
more determined to hang on to the bitter end. 

**They’re foolish !’’ said Pond at his elbow. 
‘*Why don’t they put you in? Eddie doesn’t 
know anything about quarter. ’’ 

‘*He’s had some experience in the position, ’’ 
returned Francis, as calmly as he could. ‘‘He’s 
proved himself a mighty good man to have on 
the field. ’’ 

‘*But you know the job so well!’’ 

‘*Oh, they want to keep me for the second, ’’ 
answered Waite, with a weak smile. ‘‘It 
would be too bad to waste me on the first.’’ 

Pond gaped blankly. ‘‘I don’t understand. ’’ 

Waite felt no desire to enlighten Pond. 





HEN the first robin chirped under 

Letty Lansing’s window, she woke as 

if she had been called, dressed hastily, 
crept softly downstairs, and with basket and 
scissors stole out into the garden ; but although 
the east was not yet even tinged with red, her 
grandmother had been before her. The tall 
rosebush had stood last night with its golden 
yellow blossoms glowing like a torch; now 
every flower and bud had been stripped from it. 

Letty smiled sleepily, and wondered for the 
hundredth time what kind of floral piece 
grandmother was planning to make for her 
graduation. Grandmother’s floral pieces were 
the admiration of the whole countryside. 
Something the old lady had said made Letty 
think that this one would be a golden star. 
No other girl in the class would receive such a 
magnificent offering, 
she thought. It would 
be of huge dimensions ; 
for the bush had been 
laden with flowers. 

It was a beautiful 
rose, large and finely 
cupped and fragrant. 
Family tradition said 
that Great -Great - 
Grandmother Hern- 
don had brought the 
root from England ; but 
whether that was true 
or not, the bush had , 
always been the exclu- 
sive property of the 
reigning grandmother. 
That was why it had 
always been called the 
Grandmother Rose. If 
ever Letty married, 
she would plight her 
vows under a golden 
bell made by grand- 
mother’s hands from 
the flowers of that rose- 
bush. 

Pausing here and 
there to cut dew-sprin- 
kled flowers, Letty 
slowly made therounds 
of the garden. Asshe 
breathed deep of the fresh, fragrant air, she 
thought happily of the coming day. It would 
be a full day—the fullest she had ever known. 

First, she would arrange her flowers for her 
six friends—that was almost a sacramental 
task; next, she would dress; then would come 
the graduating exercises, at which she would 
deliver the salutatory in Latin. After that, 
the class, flowers and all, would be whirled to 
a photographer’s, and then to a banquet at the 
hall, after which the new graduates would be 
received into the Alumni Association. In the 
evening the Glee Club and the school orchestra 
—Letty was a member of both—were to give a 
grand concert. It would be a full and happy 
day! 

After breakfast, she cleared the books and 
papers from the table in the living room and 
spread her flowers on it. For weeks she had 
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HER FACE WAS VERY SOBER WHEN SHE SAT 
DOWN TO HER WORK. 





‘*Let’s go and punt,’’ he proposed. 
don’t want anything more of us.’’ 

The two were still punting over on the river 
side when the squad was ordered in. They 
then worked back to the field and kept up their 
game until Francis had forced his opponent 
across the goal line. Pond declared that he 
had had enough, and both trotted away to the 
locker rooms. Just inside the door they passed 
Mr. Knight and Rodman, who were engaged 
in what seemed to be a warm discussion. 

**Hold on there!’ called the coach. ‘‘I want 
to speak to you fellows. ’’ 

The boys turned back. 

‘*You ought not to run off like that,’’ said 
Mr. Knight severely. ‘‘How did you know 
we didn’t want you?’”’ 

“T didn’t see any signs of it,’’ returned 
Francis sourly. 

‘*Tt makes no difference whether you see 
signs or not. You are under orders like the 
rest of the squad. It’s a bad example when 
the captain of the second plays truant.’’ 

‘*T didn’t play truant!’’ retorted Waite. ‘‘We 
weren’t anything but spectators, and I thought 
we might as well have some kicking practice. ’’ 

**Don’t do it again!’’ 

The culprits passed on; but as they went, 
Francis heard Rodman’s comment: ‘‘That’s 
just what I meant. He’s all for himself.’’ 

‘*That’s right!’’ Francis thought spitefully. 
‘*T am all for myself; but why, Mr. Captain? 
Because no one else is for me, that’s why— 
because I never get a fair show, and never 
shall get it unless I grab for it.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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when she sat down to it at last. Seven of the 
class had been together since the primer grade. 
For twelve years they had worked and played 
together, had quarreled and ‘‘made up’’ again ; 
and now they had come to the parting of the 
ways. The close tie that had bound them 
would be broken forever. And to the other 
six members of the group Letty planned to 
give on this day little remembrances of flowers. 
She had chosen her blossoms well. For tall, 
sweet Eleanor Gates, she had a single spray of 
snowy lilies; for bluff Bob Burroughs, who 
loved bright colors, a loosely tied sheaf of 
crimson roses; for Janet Lee, earnest-faced 
and violet-eyed, purple pansies in a straw 
basket; for delicate Helen Sanders, white col- 
umbines; and soon down the list. There were 
lengths of ribbon, too, of suitable colors, for 
each, and a card with 
an appropriate quota- 
tion. 

Grandmother Lans- 
ing, from her chair by 
the window, had been 
watching Letty with a 
line of perplexity be- 
tween her eyes. She 
was deeply interested 
in Letty’s plan, and 
she felt a little hurt to 
think that Letty did 
not ask her advice and 
help. Letty’s prepara- 
tions, moreover, were 
not at all in accordance 
with her Grandmother 
Lansing’s ideas in re- 
gard to floral arrange- 
ment. As Letty sat 
for a moment, with her 
chin on her hands, and 
her eyes misty as she 
thought of how much 
that one day meant 
to her, Grandmother 
Lansing rose and stole 
out into the garden. 

‘*Here, dear,’’ she 
said as she came back 
and dropped some long 
feathery sprays on the 
table among the previous flowers, ‘‘you haven’t 
a bit of green. Use some of this.’’ 

Letty had dreaded that her grandmother 
would interfere; the girl wanted to prepare 
these tokens for her friends herself. Now she 
looked up shrinkingly. 

**O grandmother,’’ she said, ‘‘no one uses 
asparagus nowadays!’’ 

Grandmother Lansing’s eyes hardened, and 
without a word she turned and walked out of 
the room. The girl gazed after her with a 
troubled look in her eyes. At first she did not 
understand why grandmother should act that 
way; then she guessed that the foundation of 
the wondrous floral piece reposing between wet 
cloths in grandmother’s room was the despised 
asparagus. 

Letty’s beautiful dream was shattered. 
Mechanically she completed her task, and went 


planned this work, and her face was very sober | upstairs to dress. She was so pale and so 
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UNCLE — eMONEY. — 


States is circulated far more 

widely, in a geographical 
sense, than most people realize. 
It is accepted at face value in most 
of the South and Central American 
republics. In Cuba, which has no national 
currency, it is much used as a medium of 
exchange; and in Canada our silver and gold 
pieces move in trade as freely as Canadian 
money. 

Our government, indeed, has realized a con- 
siderable profit from such of its silver coins as 
are circulated in Canada; for silver is cheap, 
and it costs us only about fifty cents to turn 
out a dollar’s worth of dimes, halves, or quar- 
ters. We make no profit in minting gold, but 
the fact is interesting that our gold coins 
make up the bulk of the gold reserves of the 
Canadian treasury and the Canadian banking 
system. 

The mints of the United States do a good 
deal of business of which the public at large 
knows little or nothing. We not only manu- 
facture metal money for our own use, but we 
make coins by the millions for other countries. 
Every now and then we get an order from 
some Latin-American republic for a supply of 
metal pieces, such as bolivars, colons, pesos, 
or what not, and we must do the work as 
carefully as if the coins were to be used in our 
own country. 

We make their coins for them at net cost, and 
make not a penny of profit on the work. We 
do it merely as an act of friendliness toward 
our sister republics in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. On the other hand, several of the 


Ts metal money of the United 








great European nations make a business of | 


minting coins for smaller countries, and are! tight as possible, to 


accustomed to bid against one 
another for such contracts. 

The reason why most of the 
Latin-American republics do not 
manufacture their own metal 
money is simple. Even a small 
mint can hardly be started for 
less than $200,000. Such a plant 
could turn out in a few months 
enough coins to last a little coun- 
try for many years, and then of 
course would have to close. It 
is much cheaper to send an order 
for the work to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

The first work we did of that 
kind was for Venezuela, which 
in 1876 ordered $100,000 worth 
of one-cent and two-cent pieces. 
Our next contract, which was 
made with the government of 
the Hawaiian Islands, called for 
500,000 silver dollars, 500,000 half 
dollars, 700,000 quarters, and 750,000 dimes. 
We have made quantities of so-called silver 
coins for Santo Domingo, which contain only 
thirty-five per cent. of silver to sixty-five per 
cent. of copper and nickel. In 1898 we coined 
3,326,714 such pieces,—half dollars, quarters, 
and dimes,—and in the following year 906,089 
more. 

When a sister republic wishes to order coins 
from us, it requests its minister at Washington 
to confer with our Secretary of State. He 
refers the minister to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who grants the formal permission 
and authorizes the mint to proceed with the 
work. If the coins are to be of silver or of 
gold, the government that is ordering them 





usually supplies the se and pays only for 
the coinage; but if the coins are of nickel or 
copper, the mint supplies the material, and 
includes its value in the charges. When a 
foreign government has given us a contract 
for minting silver coins, it may, if it wishes, 
furnish the raw material in the form of blank 
disks of the right size 
—called ‘‘blanks.’’ 
When our mint has 
done the work and has 
been paid, it delivers 
the coins, packed in 
boxes or (if gold) in 
herring casks, to the 
duly authorized agent 
of the foreign govern- 
ment. 

The government that 
orders the coins always 
furnishes the ‘‘master 
dies’’ for minting them. 
These ‘‘master dies’’ 
cost from $200 to $350 
a pair; from them the 
ordinary working dies 
are made at the mint. 

Gold pieces must be 
packed for shipment as 


THE COUNTING ROOM. 


prevent abrasion while in transit. Such pre- 
cious consignments are insured under a special 
form of policy, which, in old-fashioned lan- 
guage, guarantees them against perils of ‘‘the 
seas, men-of-war, fires, enemies, pirates, 
rovers, thieves, jettisons, reprisals, takings at 
sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all 
kings, princes, or people of what nation, con- 
dition, or quality soever. ’’ 

Although Mexico has a modern mint, the 
monetary reform begun there a few years ago 
made so great an amount of new coins neces- 
sary that the Mexican government had to turn 
to the mints of the United States. We have 
made for them 34,000,000 fifty-centavo and 
twenty-centavo silver pieces, and have also 





‘and that per cent. represented his profit. 


filled a big order for ten-peso and five-peso | 
gold pieces. For the little republic of Panama 
we have minted large quantities of coins. One | 
of our best customers is Costa Rica. In its| 
scrupulous adherence to sound monetary poli- 
cies, Costa Rica has been exceptional among | 
Central American countries. The mint in 
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San Francisco now makes all of | 
the coins for the Philippine 
Islands. 

‘“*Uncle Sam’? makes about 
fifty cents on every dollar’s worth 
of United States silver coins that 
he mints; but he makes a much 
larger profit, relatively, on his 
cents and nickels. Formerly the 
mints purchased blanks for those 
coins on contract, but now all 
United States coins are made 
from the ingot. The seigniorage 
to the government on one-cent 
and five-cent pieces amounts an- 
nually to about $3, 500,000. 

The five-cent piece is in real- 
ity only one-fourth nickel; the 
remaining three-fourths is cop- 
per. The bronze cent is ninety- 
five per cent. copper, three per 
cent. tin, and two per cent. zinc—an alloy 
adopted because it is very durable, and because 
it retains polish better than pure copper does. 

Uncle Sam has not always had his profitable 
monopoly of the business of making coins. 
Before the middle of the last century, a man 
named Bechtler in North Carolina manufac- 
tured large quantities of ten-dollar, five-dollar 
and one-dollar pieces, which were widely cir- 
culated in the South and West. They were 
about two and a half per cent. under value, 


In those days it was not a criminal offense 
for private individuals to mint money. At 
one time the Mormons issued half eagles and 
double eagles of gold much debased with less 
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precious metal. On the obverse side was an 


eye, with the words, ‘‘Holiness to the Lord.’’ 


At one time private firms in San Francisco did 


a considerable business in minting gold pieces 


The United States mints furnish ‘‘proof’’ 
coins at a little more than their face value to 


anyone who chooses to ask for them. Proof 
coins are stamped with hand presses from 


carefully burnished dies, and the blanks used 
are also burnished. Thus the coins have a 
mirror-like polish, and are very beautiful. If 
kept in little buckskin bags,—as collectors 
usually keep them,—they will retain their 
But you can get such 
proof coins only of the current year, for all 
dies used at the mints are destroyed annually. 

When the govern- 
ment intends to mint a 
coin of a new design it 
usually strikes off ex- 
perimental coins from 
the various designs that 
have been submitted. 
The experimental coins 
are then put for con- 
sideration before the 
committees on weights 
and measures of the 
two houses of Congress. 
The committees, after 
advising with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the 
Mint, choose the one 
they like best. 

Those ‘‘ pattern,’’ 
or ‘‘trial,’’ pieces are 
made of all sorts of 
metals. Thus, in these 
experiments the mint 
has turned out five- 
dollar, ten-dollar, and twenty-dollar ‘‘gold’’ 
coins in tin, brass, copper, aluminium, and 
various compositions. Such pieces are of course 
highly valued by collectors, who are glad to 
pay for a double eagle of tin or copper perhaps 
ten times its weight in gold. The Treasury 
formerly sold the trial pieces at high figures, 
but stopped the practice in 1887. 

In 1852 the Treasury had patterns struck for 
a so-called ‘‘ring dollar’’ of gold, with a big 
hole in the middle. The purpose was to make 
the gold dollar larger and easier to handle, 
without increasing its weight. Another ad- 
vantage was that it could be strung together 
with others, like Chinese cash. But the ring 
dollar was finally deemed unacceptable. 

Hardly less remarkable than the ring dollar 
were certain patterns suggested in 1879 for 
‘**goloid’’ coins, which were meant to serve as 
a compromise between silver and gold as mon- 
etary standards. They were of silver, but 
contained some gold. The ‘‘goloid’’ trial pieces 
are not especially rare to-day, for the Treasury 
presented a set of them to every Senator and 
Representative then in Congress. 

Such trial pieces have a certain historical 
significance and value. From that point of 
view, by far the most interesting of them was 
the silver half dime of the year 1792. Several 
of those half dimes are extant to-day, and are 
said to be valued by collectors at $30 each. 
They bear the head of Martha Washington, 
and the silver of which they are composed 
was furnished by George Washington, who 
sent for the purpose some of his own family 
plate from Mount Vernon to the mint in 
Philadelphia. 





silent that her mother was alarmed. ‘‘Are 
you worrying about your salutatory, Letty ?’’ 
she asked. 

To Mrs. Lansing, who knew no language 
except her own, that Latin oration was a 
stupendous undertaking. 

‘*Mother Lansing, as if I’d worry about a 
thing like that after all the public speaking 
work I’ve done!’’ Letty exclaimed. ‘‘I’m 
tired, I guess,’’ she added, wearily. 

‘*No wonder, after all you’ve been through. 
It’s only one more day, dear. Try to keep up, 
and then you can rest.’’ 

‘Don’t fret about me, mother. I’ll be all 
right, ’’answered Letty, forcing herself to smile. 

At the appointed hour, while the organ 


played solemnly, the class marched down the | 
long aisle of the church through the crowd of | 


smiling spectators. Letty noticed with a sick- 
ening throb that her grandmother was not in 
the seats reserved for the relatives of the grad- | 








not want her mother to know that she had had 
no flowers from grandmother. Mrs. Lansing 
might speak about it to grandmother, and some- 
thing told Letty that that would be unwise. 
To a casual observer there was no change 
in Letty’s relations with her grandmother ; but 


Mrs. Lansing was not a casual observer. She | 


saw that something was wrong between them. 
‘*T can’t imagine what ails your mother and 


Letty,’’ she said to her husband a few nights |. 


later. ‘‘*They used to be so chummy—just like 
two children. They always worked together 
in the garden and their tongues ran incessantly. 
They never chat any more, and neither one 
looks well.’’ 

‘“*T wouldn’t let it bother me, Martha,’’ 
replied Mr. Lansing. ‘‘If there is anything 
wrong they will have to fight it out in their 


| own way.”’ 


““That’s just it. If they’d only have one 
good flare-up it would all be over; but no, 


uates. A moment later, however, to Letty’s | they will glower for days and weeks, or may- 
intense relief, she saw the old lady appear in | be years. Look at your mother and Rebecca 
the vestibule. But grandmother’s hands were | Hastings! They haven’t spoken since Letty 
empty! She added nothing to the mass of | was five years old, and all about nothing!’’ 
flowers that was already collected there to be| ‘‘It didn’t seem like nothing to them, I 
handed to the graduates as they passed out. guess,’’ replied Mr. Lansing soberly. 

When Letty rose to speak she was white, but | 


‘*Well, I’m going to take Letty away with 


her voice flowed without a break. During the me when I go to Winstead. Perhaps things 


rest of the exercises, Letty sat as if in a dream. 


| will straighten out if they don’t see each other 


Again and again she looked timidly toward her | for a while.’’ 


grandmother ; but not once did those cold ey es | 
meet hers, and not once did the grim face relax. | 

On their way from the photographer’s the | 
class left their flowers at a children’s hospital, | 
as they had previously agreed to do. 

‘*They will wither so soon,’’ Helen Sanders 
had said, ‘‘and we shall have the picture of 
them to keep.’’ 





Mrs. Lansing was as good as her word, and 
| took Letty away for a week. On the day on 
which they were expected home, grandmother 
| was alone in the house when a pony cart drove 
up and a young woman descended. 

‘*You’re Madam Lansing, I know!’’ she 
cried, with outstretched hands, as grandmother 
met her at the door. ‘‘I’m Elizabeth Man- 


Letty was grateful for that plan; she did | son’s granddaughter, Katherine Lowery. I’ve 





| dear, ’’ she said. 


been visiting Grand-Aunt Rebecca Hastings, | 
and I couldn’t go home without seeing you | 
and this dear old house I have heard so much | 
about. Aunt Rebecca—couldn’t come.’’ 
Grandmother Lansing welcomed the caller | 
graciously, but ignored her reference to Aunt | 
Rebecca. ‘‘It is indeed an old house, my | 
**My great-great-grandfather | 
I'll be glad to show you through it.’’ 
‘*T have never seen anything like it!’ cried | 
Katherine enthusiastically. ‘‘I have lived all | 
my life in a city apartment. Aunt Rebecca | 
says you have a realold Dutch oven. Oh, you 
have closed the fireplace! How could you?’’ | 
she asked, as Grandmother Lansing led the | 
way into the quaint kitchen. | 
‘* Because I hated the sight of it. You never | 
cooked by one. It’s face-scorching, back-break- | 
ing work. There were six girls in our family, 
and we all begged for a cookstove; but mother | 
was dead against it. It would have been easy | 


built it. 


touched a nerve then.’’ Then she hastily 
added aloud, ‘‘I must see your lovely garden. ’’ 

As they passed through the living room she 
paused before a beautiful array of vases. ‘‘I 
should know that you were flower lovers by 
these vases alone. ’’ 

‘*Yes, we have been flower lovers for gener- 
ations, and some of those vases are old and 
rare,’’ replied Grandmother Lansing. 

Katherine took up a tall tube of Bohemian 
| glass, and holding it up to the light, watched 
its flashing colors. ‘‘How exquisite!’’ she 
| said. 

Just outside there was a bed of iris. It 
caught Katherine’s eye, and she ran down the 
steps, and plucking three of the lovely blossoms, 


| broke the stems at different lengths. Then 


she put them with seeming carelessness into 


|the vase, where they fell into a graceful 


arrangement. 
‘*These are the Japanese iris, aren’t they, 


to put one there and run the pipe across; but | and how well the Japanese arrangement suits 
mother wouldn’t have one in the house. She| them! We’ve learned a great deal from those 
was the best woman I ever knew, but she} people, I think. We used to think that every- 
wanted us to do everything just as she had | thing had to be in pairs and clumsy masses.’’ 
done it. She seemed angry when we suggested | ‘*T’ve always liked things in pairs and 
changes. ’’ | masses, ’” said Grandmother Lansiig. Theie 


‘*The poor old dear! I know just how it| 
was, because my mother is a little like that, | 
and I am very like her. But I’m trying to be | 
different. I have two little boys of my own, | 
and I should like to be to their children what 
Grandmother Manson has been to me. You 
know her, and how old-fashioned she is in| 
speech and dress and manners; and yet she’s 
so interested in all our new ideas about things 
and so sympathetic. ’’ | 

As she listened, Grandmother Lansing’s face 
changed strangely, and she lowered her eyes. 


‘*O dear!’’ Katherine said to herself. ‘‘I | 


| was no hurt or reproof in her voice; she seemed 
to be musing. 

‘*You’d better go home, rattlepate,’’ Kath- 
| erine said to herself. ‘You seem to have lost 
what little tact you ever had, and that wasn’t 
much. ’’ 

At the door, Grandmother Lansing stooped 
and kissed the young woman. ‘‘It has done 


;me good to talk to you, dear,’’ she said. 


**You’ve set me thinking. You must come 
again and bring your children—and Aunt 


| Rebecca,’’ she added, with a smile. 


‘“*Oh, do you mean it?’’ cried Katherine 
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joyously. ‘‘She did so want to come with me, 
but she—she felt somehow that she couldn’t.’’ 

**T know. I’m afraid I have been the most 
to blame,’’ said Grandmother Lansing. 

After her guest had driven away, Grand- 
mother Lansing sat for a long time lost in 
thought; then as the sun sank and the air 
cooled, she put on her gloves, and armed with 
a pair of shears, went into the garden. The 
Grandmother Rose was a sorry sight. Never 
before in all its petted existence had it been so 
neglected. From top to bottom it was covered 
with dying flowers. The old lady snipped 
energetically until she had removed the with- 
ered blossoms; then she gathered them up in 
her apron and put them into the stove. 

‘‘What fools we mortals be! Here I’ve been 
showing the same spirit mother did and I 
didn’t know it, because I never in all these 
years dreamed how she felt. till that young | 
thing told me.’’ 

She went back and cut three perfect flowers 


| 


Letty doesn’t know what that means when | 


she sees it, she’s no granddaughter of mine.’’ 


Half an hour later, when Letty and her | 
mother opened the garden gate, the girl’s heart | 


leaped to see that the rosebush had been 
trimmed. As she stole through the side door 


into the dining room, she caught sight of the | 


blossoms on the table. She stood gazing at 
them until she had grasped their full signifi- 
cance; then she crept to the living-room door 
and looked timidly into the room. Grand- 
mother’s face was turned toward her, and the 
old lady’s eyes were radiant with the friendly 
look that Letty had missed so sorely. With a 
ery of joy the girl sprang across the room and 
buried her face in Grandmother Lansing’s lap. 
‘‘T didn’t want you to do that!’’ she cried. 
‘*T like everything you do—everything!’’ 
‘*Don’t, dear!’? whispered grandmother, 
as she took the weeping girl into her arms. 


| **T had to be told, but I understand now.’’ 


‘*Was it a star you had made for me, grand- 


from the blossoms that remained on the rose- | mother?’’ asked Letty, as her sobs ceased. 


bush; after breaking the stems at unequal | 


Grandmother Lansing nodded. ‘‘I’m just 


lengths, she put them into a tall vase; but they |a silly old woman, dear, and I got a notion 
did not fall into a graceful arrangement as | into my head that you might be ashamed of 


they had done under Katherine’s hands. 


it, and that perhaps you were ashamed of me 


Drawing up a chair, she studied Katherine’s and my ways.’’ 


flowers, and then arranged and rearranged | 


‘‘Grandmother! How could you? It was 


the three roses until they made a pretty | beautiful; I’m sure; everything you do is 


group. 


table. 


‘*T guess there’s one old dog that can learn | 


new tricks,’’ she said triumphantly. 
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N the summer of 1872 Maine experienced 
] strange vicissitudes of temperature. As 

late as June 10th there came a frost that 
cut down the young corn, killed the beans, 
froze the young potatoes, blighted the straw- 
berry crop just then in blossom, and damaged 
the fruit of the late-blooming pear and apple 
trees. 

‘‘Hay is the only crop we shall get this 
year, and not much of that!’’ grumbled the 
farmers. 

At the old squire’s we were so much both- 
ered by late frosts and other farm mishaps, that 
we did not get much excited over Grant’s 
renomination for the presidency. The girls 
shared our troubles. Ellen and Theodora had 
planned to enrich the whole family by selling 
‘*tomato figs,’’ put up in little square tin boxes, 
nicely labeled, that held a pound each. 

Tomato figs are certainly delicious, when 
prepared in the way known to the girls. A 
particular kind of tomato is desirable in mak- 
ing ‘‘figs’’—the variety that we called the ‘‘red 
ruby.’’ That name, like the variety itself, 
has passed out of vogue long ago, for mar- 
ketmen and growers prefer a larger tomato. 
Now, the red ruby was small, scarcely larger 
in fact than a small apple; indeed, it had 
much the shape of a rather flat apple, like the 
August pippin, for example, or the Sweet 
Harvey. 

The girls had made a few pounds of the figs 
for home use, which proved so good that they 
thought they could sell them in quantity. 

They picked the tomatoes before they were 
wholly ripe. They dipped them for a moment 
in boiling water, and then removed the outer 
skin. They next sugared and dried them 
several times, either in the sun, on shelves 
carefully screened by netting from wasps and 
flies, or else at a very moderate heat in our 
apple evaporator. 

In a general way, the method is that fol- 
lowed by the nuns in Spain and France in 
curing apricots. The tomato was treated much 
as if it had been an apricot; I believe that, 
as a part of the process, an incision was made 
in one side of it to admit the sugary syrup. 


The girls had planted their tomato seed in | 


March in boxes indoors, so as to have the 


plants ready to transplant to the garden late | 


in May. Addison and I prepared a quarter 


of an acre of ground for them; and on May | 
2sth we helped them transplant four hundred | 


of the young plants, then about ten inches 
high; we set them five feet apart. We esti- 
mated that we should get a hundred bushels 
of tomatoes. 

Tomato plants when first transplanted in the 
spring always falter and look badly; but 


grow. 
plants. 


Then smiling with pleasure, she | lovely; and I should have been so proud of it! | 
set the vase beside Letty’s plate at the’ But I’ll get the wedding bell, won’t I? I) the old squire exclaimed several times, as he 


| thought perhaps I should lose that, too.’’ 


om 9? 0. 9? & 


‘*Tf you don’t get it, it won’t be my fault,’’ | 
‘* If | said grandmother, with a laugh. 
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| practicable for so many. Then Ellen hit on 
| a novel expedient. 





acres in all, we covered in the way described. | 
We had literally to bury our crop in order to | 
save it. 

As we worked, we heard shouts at a dis- | 
tance and saw lanterns twinkling on the farms | 
of our neighbors, who were similarly employed. 
Round our own farm buildings the girls and 
| grandmother were making an energetic effort 
to save the garden. They brought forth cov- 
erlets, old cloaks, sheets and blankets to cover 
the strawberry beds, beets, radishes, lettuce, 
early peas, cucumbers, melons, asparagus and 
string beans. They even dragged out rugs 
and carpets. 

But to save all those hundreds of tomato 
plants was the hardest problem, for a young 
tomato is a tall, ungainly plant to cover with- 
out breaking it down. At the start the girls 
wrapped a few of them with newspapers and 
tied them with strings; but that -proved im- 


In the loft of the sap house, 
where the maple sap in the spring was boiled 
down into syrup and sugar, there were stored 
away three hundred tin buckets for catching 
sap, each of about ten quarts’ capacity. A 
bucket would easily cover a tomato plant 
without crushing it. Soon we heard a lively 
rattling of tinware as stacks of buckets were 
brought hastily to the garden. 

‘¢What in the world are those girls doing?’”’ 





| plied his hoe. 
We could not even guess, and did not learn 
| until we went in at two o’clock. Rather 
proudly then they told us. The expedient 
was ingenious, for the buckets would keep 
off the dew and the cold air; yet never did 
scheme turn out more unfortunately. For 
when, after a brief nap, we turned out a little 
before sunrise with pails and brooms to sprinkle 
cold water on such garden stuff as had not 
been covered, we found that all those tomato 
plants were frozen quite stiff under the buckets! | 
In fact, it was a very pretty lesson in heat | 





WE SET FIRST ONE PILE ABLAZE, AND THEN ANOTHER. 


lanterns. 
cover up their tomato plants, as many of them 
as they can. There will be a sharp frost. 
It will kill those tomatoes. ’’ 


The old squire had fought for his garden 


with many a June frost; but just now he was 
mainly concerned for two acres of sweet corn 
and two of potatoes, just breaking ground, and 
not more than a finger’s length high. 

The hired men were also summoned from 
their beds. 


With hoes and lighted lanterns six of us| 
by June 10th ours had rallied and started to | sallied forth. 


I held one of the lanterns low 


The frost killed not more than fifty between two corn rows, while close after me 


| came the old squire and one of the hired men, 


The weather had been favorable so far, but | who drew a hoeful of earth gently over each 


it suddenly turned cold that day. 


The change corn hill so as to cover the fresh young shoots 
was sharp and unexpected. By ten o’clock | completely. 


That bent them down to one 


in the evening the thermometer by the door | side, but protected them from the frost; the 


that opened on the covered piazza, registered | next day the earth could be brushed gently off | 


thirty-eight degrees; and the old squire, who | the shoots with a corn broom, and no great 


during the evening had been going out every | damage would be done. 


Maine farmers often 


now and then with a candle to inspect it, came | had recourse to that treatment to save their 
and spoke to Addison and me just after we | young corn. 


had gone upstairs to bed. 
‘*Get up, boys,’’ he said. 
to make a fight for our crops. 


From half past ten that night until two 


‘*We shall have | o’clock we worked by lantern light, and worked 
Light the | fast. 


Both the corn and the potatoes, four 


Call the girls, too, and tell them to | 


conducting. Sheet iron and tin are excellent 
conductors of heat, so that it was almost as 
cold inside the bucket as it was outside. By 
_half past three that morning the temperature 
had fallen to twenty-seven degrees, and all 
the fields were white. 

Even then, if we had promptly removed the 
buckets and sprinkled all the plants with cold 
water, we might have saved them; but we 
did not discover the actual state of sop 
until the sun had risen and begun to shine on 
the buckets. Then, as the iron and tin con- | 
ducted the solar heat inward, the plants rap- 
idly thawed and wilted. When frost catches 
garden crops, the plants must be sprinkled | 
with water before the sun strikes them. The | 
water will often turn to ice on the plant | 
leaves, when it first touches them; yet ‘‘it 
takes out the frost,’? as old people say, and 
if it is well applied at the right moment, it 
will save the young plants. In the course 
of an hour or two they will be quite fresh 
again. 

Ellen’s scheme was always a grim joke with 
us afterward. The tomato plants were lost 
and the tomato figs were nipped in the bud, so 
to speak; for although the girls sowed fresh 
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seed two days later, the plants had not ma- 
tured when the September frosts—at the other 
end of our brief Maine summer—cut them 
down also. Not until the following year did 
they actually raise a crop of red rubies for 
figs. 

By eleven o’clock in, the forenoon the tem- 
perature was up to seventy degrees; warmer 
weather was apparently setting in; and as it 
is bad for corn or potato plants to remain cov- 
ered long, though ever so lightly, with earth, 
we went out with brooms and brushed the 
earth gently off. 

But alas for our fond expectations! A slight 
thundershower occurred at three in the after- 
noon, and two hours later the weather cleared 
and grew cold. When we went in at six 
o’clock for supper, the girls had kindled a fire 
in the sitting-room fireplace. Its glow felt 
decidedly comfortable. ‘The mercury was set- 
tling ominously again; and again the old squire 
began his uneasy trips to the piazza to look 
at the thermometer. 

‘*Boys, we have got last night’s work to do 
all over again,’’ he said, coming in hastily as 
the clock struck seven. ‘‘It’s down to forty 
degrees, and still falling. 'There will be frost 
again to-night. ’’ 

A groan arose; we were sleepy from our last 
night’s vigil. 

‘‘What a pity we uncovered that corn!’’ 
Addison exclaimed. 

‘* And now I suppose we shall have to carry 
all those coverlets and rugs out to the garden 
again!’’ sighed Ellen, who with Theodora 
had been bewailing the loss of their tomato 
plants all day. ‘‘Oh, I do think Maine has 
an awful climate !’’ 

Asa Doane, one of our hired men, who had 
been sent to the post office, now came in with 
the mail. ‘‘General Grant’s been renominated 
for President, and Senator Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts for Vice President !’’ he called out at 
the door. 

The old squire seized the newspapers and 
for some moments was engrossed with them. 
‘*Well, perhaps it is best so,’’ he said absently, 
yet a little doubtfully. 

Theodora, Ellen, and the rest of us were 
standing in the glow of the fireplace, for the 
sudden drop of thirty degrees in the tempera- 
ture made us feel chilly. We were thinking 
of the hard night’s work ahead of us rather 
than of polities. 

‘*Ah, but this fire feels good!’’ said: Addi- 
son. ‘‘I wish we had a big fireplace out 
beside our cornfield—one about two hundred 
feet long !’? 

‘*T guess it would take some wood,’’ said 
Ellen, laughing. 

‘*Yes, where would you get your wood?”’ I 
asked, for if there was one job at the old farm 
that I dreaded worse than another it was 
sawing up the year’s wood for the winter 
fires. 

‘*Oh, I would burn all those cooper hewings 
out behind the apple house, ’’ replied Addison 
at a venture, for at first he was not the least 
in earnest about the matter. ‘‘We’ve got to 
clear up those hewings anyway. ’’ 

The cooper hewings require a word of 
explanation. During the preceding winter we 
had used the old apple house—after we had 
packed the apple crop in the fall—as a kind of 
cooper shop, where we made what we then 
called ‘‘shook binders,’’ from brown ash. We 
had kept two men at work there throughout the 
cold weather. With their help we had worked 
up a hundred cords or more of brown ash 
lumber. We had thrown all the hewings, 
shavings, and other refuse into a long rick 
behind the apple house. The rick was too 
near the farm buildings to be burned where it 
lay, and we had been waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to draw it to a distance before 
putting fire to it. 

Until then no one had thought of kindling 
fires in fields to protect crops from frost, or 
at least if it had been done, we at the old 
squire’s had not heard of it. It was a bold 
innovation. During the next year several 
orange groves in Florida were saved in that 
way; then the idea found general favor; and 
at the present time orchards and fields, north 
and south, east and west, are thus protected 
nearly every season, both by wood fires and 
by thousands of petroleum braziers. 

Addison had hit upon the idea. ‘‘I believe 
we could do it!’’ he exclaimed, suddenly in 
earnest. ‘‘What do you think, sir??? He 
turned to the old squire, who was now folding 
up his Boston paper. ‘‘Couldn’t we take 
those cooper hewings and build a string of 
fires all along the west side of our fields? 
|The wind, what little there is of it, comes 
‘from that direction. Wouldn’t the warmth 
and smoke be carried across the fields enough 
to keep things from freezing ?’’ 

‘*You would find it difficult warming up all 
outdoors,’’ the old squire replied, laughing. 
“*T’m afraid it wouldn’t have much effect. 
Still, just a few degrees, sometimes two or 
three only, will make the difference between 
frost and no frost.’’ 

The old squire never rejected new ideas 
merely because they were new. Indeed, he 
was a good deal addicted to novel projects, 
somewhat to grandmother’s disquiet, since 
some of them were not wholly successful. - 

‘*Let’s try it, just once!’’ Addison exclaimed ; 
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and immediately we saw consent in the old | road opposite the cornfield, he sat in his wagon | a Cesar for President! Want to live under a} Jim had ridden out of range at the other end 
squire’s eye. Grandmother, however, was in- | for some minutes, watching us pile cooper shav- dictator, do ye!’’ 


clined to remonstrate. I think she had a feeling | 
that it was a rash attempt to interfere with 
the workings of providence; but so she might 
have felt about covering our corn with earth, 
or protecting her own garden with coverlets. 
It was the novelty of the idea that disturbed 
her. 

Within ten minutes Addison and I, the old 
squire and the hired men had hitched up the 
horses to the long cart, and were hauling those 
cooper hewings out to the field. As it was 
seven o’clock in the summer we did not have 
to light the lanterns for an hour. Within that 
time, we had made small piles of the dry ash 
hewings along the west side of the fields — 


twenty-four piles in all, forty feet apart; and | 


I: 


four others beside the garden, just inside the 
garden wall. 


enough for the twenty-eight piles, and also| dered and plundered, until southern Arizona | 


had made several large piles from which to 
replenish the fires as they burned out. We. 
did not kindle the fires, 
however, until about half 
past one that night, since 
frost rarely comes until 
toward morning. The old 
squire stayed up to watch 
the thermometer; but the 
rest of us took a nap from 
eleven o’clock until after 
one. At a quarter past 
one the thermometer regis- 
tered thirty-three degrees, 
and the old squire roused 
us. 

“Time to light our 
fires,’? he said; and has- 
tening forth with lanterns 
and rolls of dry bireh bark, 
we set first one pile ablaze, 
and then another, until all 
of the twenty-four were 
flaming high. 

Meanwhile, the girls had 
lighted their four piles be- 
side the garden. All those 
fires made a pretty sight. 
The whole farm appeared 
to be lighted up. As the 
air currents were from the 
northwest, the heat and 
smoke from the fires were 
wafted across the breadth 
of the fields from that di- 
rection. Even at a distance 
of 150 feet we could feel 
the warmth quite plainly 
on our faces. 

We kept the fires burning 
from half past one o’clock 
until sunrise at four. At 
about three o’clock we 
hitched up the horses again 
and brought in several 
more loads of the hewings. 
In June frosts, as is well- 
known, the coldest hour 
is generally that between 
three and four. 

That night the mercury 
again fell to twenty-seven 
degrees, yet the crops on 
those four acres and the 
garden were not visibly affected. The dew, | 
which was profuse during the earlier hours of 
the night, did not congeal and whiten as it | 
had done on the night before. We had won 
the fight. Our fires had sufficed to raise the 
temperature thereabouts enough to keep the 
crops from freezing. 

It was a victory over the Frost King in a 
manner new to us. Of course, other farmers, 
in other places, may have done the same thing 
at about that time, or even earlier, for Northern 
farmers have to fight stern battles with the 
climate and may very well have hit upon this 
effective weapon. 

When those of our neighbors who happened 
to be awake protecting their own crops saw 
the nocturnal illumination at the old squire’s, 
they were startled. They thought our farm 
buildings were burning. First, Thomas 
Edwards appeared, running at top speed 
across the fields to help us fight the fire. 
Next came his father. After them came Ned 
Wilber and his father, and a few minutes 
later the -three Murches—Alfred, Batchelder 
and Sylvester. 

Nor were those all. At the Corners, a mile 
away, Tibbetts, the storekeeper, waked two of 
his men, and hitching up a horse, drove over 
to learn the cause of so much light in the 
wee small hours. 

While yet at a distance they saw that the 
buildings were not on fire and that the blaze 
was in the fields. Instead of turning in, 
therefore, they merely drove along the road 
past our lane; for at that time Tibbetts was 
not very friendly with us. 

He was a strong opponent of General Grant 
and a supporter of the Greeley ticket. Like 
ourselves, he had heard of the renomination of 
Grant, and on seeing that our buildings were 
safe, he wholly mistook the object of the bril- 
liant illumination in the fields, and concluded | 


HE SWUNG 


that we were celebrating the presidential nom- | 
ination with bonfires. Drawing rein in the| Far out on the flanks of the advancing troops | nervously awaited his next move. 





ings on the fires; then he shouted out: 


| Then turning his horse, he applied the whip 


‘*Burnin’ brush for old Grant, be ye? Want | and drove off in high dudgeon. 


“Gor PARDNER JIM’ 
Coolidge _ = 
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the most terrible of 


N 1886, Geronimo, 
Indian chiefs, went on his last raid. Heand 


his Chiricahua Apaches, riding through | brothers. The Tontos had a blood feud with 
By ten o’clock we had drawn out hewings | the mountains like a devastating wind, mur- | the Chiricahuas. 


was wild with terror. 







skulked the ‘‘friendly’’ Tonto Apache trailers, 
who were dogging the footsteps of their own 


On a brilliant morning in August, Vosburgh 
| and Neal rode up the sandy bed of a cation; 


After them followed the soldiers, spurred to they were leading a detachment of cavalry 


DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


LOW UPON THE HORSE'S NECK, AND WITH A YELL WAS 


OFF DOWN THE CANON. 





toward a landmark in the 
distance, where all the 
troops had been ordered 
to reunite. By spreading 
his men in the daytime and 
bringing them together in 
the evening, the general 
raked the country thor- 
oughly—yet had the pro- 
tection of numbers at night. 

Every day he forced the 
Indians nearer the Mexican 
line, where the swarthy 
soidiers of President Diaz 
lay waiting in the Sierra 
Madres; every day he 
made them more desper- 
ate, for they knew that 
the Mexicans do not take 
Apaches prisoner, but shoot 
them where they stand. 

That there were Indians 
ahead of them the two 
scouts knew well, and 
that the Indians would 
soon turn and fight they 
shrewdly guessed. And 
so, when they came upon 
fresh pony tracks in the 
sandy wash, they were 
not astonished, but looked 
about them grimly. The 
trail, ever growing fresher, 
led up the cafion. From 
either side of the rocky 
gorge new tracks joined 
the main trail; evidently, 
at some signal, the scat- 
tered Indians had come 
together. It was plain 
that they meant mischief 
—perhaps a sudden attack 
or an ambuscade. Half a 
mile ahead of their com- 
rades, watching closely for 
any sign of the Apaches, 
Vosburgh and Neal rode 
on. 

They soon entered a nar- 
row pass that led into a 
broad cafion. On their left 
rose a sharp cliff, full of 


4.3 
? 
4 
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of the pass, and the troops were approaching 
the entrance of the gorge. Vosburgh had to 
turn them back before they should enter the 


Slowly mounting his horse, he spoke a quick 
word to him, swung low upon his neck, and 
with a yell was off down the cafion. There 
was a moment’s pause, and then a hundred 
startled Apaches fired together! A thunder- 
-ous roar reverberated along the hillside and 
was thrown back from the echoing cliffs. 

Where, only a second before, horse and man 
had so calmly stood, the earth was raked by 
a storm of bullets, For a moment the clatter 
of the horse’s hoofs rose above the sound, 
and then was drowned in the rattle of rifle 
|shots. Upon every boulder of the rocky 
hillside, behind the fleeing man and ahead of 
him, an Indian leaped and began to pump his 
repeating rifle. Hanging low and spurring 
desperately, Vosburgh rode before the storm 
of bullets. 

From far down the caiion came the shrill 
yells of the soldiers. They had heard the 
fusillade, and not knowing that to enter the 
pass was to expose themselves to the fire of 
the ambushed foe, were riding to the rescue. 
If Indians could shoot like white men, Vos- 
burgh would never have escaped; but he still 
tore on, unhurt, toward the mouth of the 
pass. 

Discouraged by their poor shooting, the 
swiftest of the Apache warriors rose from their 
hiding places before him and ran for the mouth 
of the pass. Bounding swiftly from boulder 

|to boulder, they raced down the hillside and 
dropped one after the other behind low rocks 
above the trail. 

Clinging to his laboring pony, Vosburgh 
fixed his eyes upon the flying Indians ahead; 
he saw that he could not escape them. They 
had beaten him to the end of the pass; but 
he still had his revolver. 
| One by one the Apaches rose and fired at 
him; but they were so breathless from their 
run that even at close range they missed their 
aim. Suddenly, however, three Indians leaped 
toward the trai] and confronted the desperate 
rider. It was their last chance, and forgetting 
their stealth, they stood in the open. 

Then came a surprise. The tall form of the 
scout suddenly loomed above his saddle, his 
pistol flashed from the holster, and before his 
enemies could leap to shelter, two of them fell 
among the rocks and thorns. 

With a parting shot, Vosburgh, defiant and 
unhurt, swept out at the mouth of the pass. 
Not two hundred yards below, the leaders of 
the cavalry were riding straight toward the 
valley of death. 

Rising in his saddle, the scout waved them 
off to the left,—up the hillside,—and pointed 
to where the Indians lay. 

Leaping nimbly among the cactus and rocks, 
the cavalry horses turned and clattered along 
the ridge. Vosburgh rode in behind them, 
and in another moment the whole detachment 
burst upon the Indians, who were still gazing 
at the trail below. 

A quick volley from the soldiers sent every 
Apache to cover. At last the Indians were at 
bay and had to fight. Sharp and fierce was 
that little battle, for the soldiers had trailed 
the Apaches thousands of miles, and were not 
to be restrained. Leaving their horses in the 


fiercer efforts by the signs of torture and de- | mysterious caves and hollows, and on their | care of every fourth man, they dashed down 
struction that they found in the trail of the | Tight a rocky hillside covered with thorny | among the boulders. Spouts of smoke leaped 


| Apaches. 


the west; General Miles was in command; 


‘the scouts strained their eyes for the least 


Troops hurried from the north and | | brush and towering giant cactus. Although | from the rocks before them, but presently they 


saw the Apaches running for their horses, 


and at last they scattered the band of Apaches | movement on either side, they could not detect | which were hidden in some secret cajion in 


and drove them into the Patagonia Mountains, 
far to the south. 

Although scattered, they were by no means 
conquered. It remained for General Lawton, 


who afterward became famous in the Philip- | 


pines as ‘‘White Hat,’’ to follow after the 
roving Indians, round them up, and bring 
them back to the reservation. 

Among the scouts who went with Lawton 
into that wilderness of jagged peaks and cactus- 
covered cafions were ‘‘Cap’’ Vosburgh and 
Jim Neal, who for years had been ‘‘pardners’’ 
in many hazardous adventures. They never 
expressed in words their friendship for each 
other; they were pardners, and, as they put it, 
‘‘liked each other’s style’’—that was enough. 


directed them to work together. 
confidence in their united ability. 
The region into which the Indians had fled 
was so rocky and jagged, so sterile and dry, 
that only the most barbarous Indians dwelt 
there. Into that wilderness, which was hun- 


a sign of the presence of the enemy. 

Up the cafion led the broad trail of pony 
tracks; the Indians might be hidden behind 
the rocks, or they might be riding miles away. 
But as Vosburgh looked again, he saw above 
a boulder on the hillside the glint of a rifle. 


rifles were trained upon him and his partner, 
ready, if they turned back, to shoot them 
down. 

The scouts had gone far up the cafion, and 
the Indians evidently hoped that they would 
pass by. They were waiting for bigger game 
—the detachment of cavalry, which they would 





annihilate at a single volley. 


| Beside him his partner, Neal, was calmly 
Because of their friendship, the chief of scouts | 


He had great | 


seanning the trail. Vosburgh thought for a 


moment. Yes, he would risk it for ‘‘Pardner | 


Jim.’’ 
‘*Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t let on—but we’re 
trapped. There’s Indians all round us, thick 


|as bees. Now you ride on up the cafion on 


dreds of miles in extent, and which stretched | 


far across the border into Mexico, went the 


determined white soldiers, with their long | 


pack trains. 


knew how to get food from a country that was 


| this trail, and I’ll pretend I’ve lost something 


and turn back. When you hear me yell— 
fly 1”? 
Without waiting for any response, Vosburgh 


| pulled his horse up sharply and began to 
The Apaches knew every trail and every | 
water hole; they were well armed; and they | 


apparently barren; but although the Indians | 


had those advantages, the white soldiers, with 
unflinching courage, rode straight after them 
into the wilderness. 


| rode back along the trail. 


fumble in his pockets. Then he searched his 
saddlebags and scratched his head. Jim rode 
on along the trail up the cafion. Slowly 
Vosburgh pulled his horse round, and leaning 
over and peering at the ground as if he were 
looking for something that he had dropped, 


Ahead of General Lawton’s brave column | dismounted and scratched about in the sand. 
rode his scouts, Vosburgh and Neal, to watch | He knew that every Indian rifle was leveled | horse could run.’’ 


for signs and signals, and to make sure that | ; at him, but he moved with calm deliberation. | 


the soldiers were not marching into an ambush. | 


The Indians were completely puzzled, and 


That was all—but he knew that a hundred | 





Meanwhile | 


the rear. 

Dodging and shooting, the soldiers followed 
after them in the face of the fire that the 
Indians kept up as they ran. At last, when 
the soldiers pressed them too hard, the Apaches 
turned and for a moment fought them back. 

That moment was long enough, however, to 
| cover their retreat. Gradually their shots be- 

came more scattered, and finally ceased. Taking 
| their dead and wounded, they had fled; not an 
Indian was in sight. White men do not know 
how it is done, but Apaches, whether they 
hide in holes like rabbits or wriggle away like 
snakes, have a way of suddenly vanishing 
| when they are being worsted in a fight. 
| In such a case it is useless to pursue them. 
| As the soldiers clattered back to their horses, 
they beheld a solitary horseman riding quietly 
down a side cafion. It was Jim Neal. After 
his flight up the pass, he had made a detour 
and ridden swiftly back to the place where the 
troops were fighting. Spurring up to where 
the cavalrymen stood guard over their mounts, 
he came upon Vosburgh’s horse, tied to a tree. 

‘*‘Where’s Cap?’’ he demanded of a soldier 
anxiously. 

‘Up there in the rocks,’’ said the soldier, 
and Neal rode on. 

The two partners met in the trail, and eyed 
each other furtively as they shook hands. 

‘*Well, Cap,’’ said Neal at last, ‘‘you fooled 
me that time, sure. But they didn’t get you, 


| did they ?”” 
Then slowly he} 


“Get nothin’,’’ said Cap, with a smile. 
‘“*They was just trying to see how fast my 


So, in his indirect way, one thanked the 
other for saving his life, and the other replied 
that it was nothing—for ‘‘Pardner Jim.’’ 
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THOMAS A. EDISON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man of energy starts resolutely up the 
long, steep stairway of success; the lazy 
man waits in vain for the elevator. 


To own a Fault is but to say, 
“I’m wiser Now than Yesterday.” 


OMETIMES a simple phrase will tell more 
than a volume of description. In such a 
phrase a soldier describes his sensations on 
going under fire for the first time. ‘‘It was,’’ 
he says, ‘‘as if some one had given me a smack 
below the chest with the flat of a heavy spade. ’’ 





RAPPERS and dealers in fur are not 

prospering, for the war is making people | 
economical, and expensive furs are one of the 
things they do not buy. The bright side of | 
the matter is that, as a result, the fur-bearing 
animals may have a chance to replenish their 
diminished numbers. 

OSELLE, known in the Gulf States and 

the West Indies as Jamaica sorrel, has 
suddenly acquired a high commercial value in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and other Pacific 
islands, where the buds are raised for jams 
and jellies. One Chicago concern uses from 
$50,000 to $100,000 worth every year. 





F all the vast North American empire 
over which France ruled until the fall 
of Quebec in 1759, only the little islands of | 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, south of Newfound- | 
land, remain in its possession. Now New- 
foundland hears that in return for certain | 


| solely from prohibitory laws; it is pleasant to 


find a great corporation taking voluntary action 
from a sense of public responsibility. 


& Do) 


PREPARING TO PREPARE. 


HE prolonged discussion of ‘‘prepared- 
| ness’’ has led to a suggestion that the 
United States has in part adopted. 
Although we continue to wrangle over the 
question of a big army and a big navy, few of 
us will object to the government’s taking 
reasonable measures to obtain quickly, in case 
of need, complete and efticient military and 
naval defense. 
The suggestion comes from the fertile brain 
of Mr. Edison. In its full form the plan calls 


| for a great government research plant, where 
| the best inventive talents of the country should 


be devoted to perfecting ideas that are likely 
to be useful in time of war; the establishment 
of additional schools like West Point and 
Annapolis, so that many more officers can be 
trained both for the army and for the navy; 
a vast accumulation of arms, ready for instant 
use; plants for the manufacture of field guns 
and ammunition, to be run only when hos- 
tilities break out; and a reserve navy, not to 
be commissioned until it is needed. 

No one intends, and indeed no one has the 
authority, to carry into effect such an ambi- 
tious programme as that. At present the 
most that the government will attempt is 
the first item: the organization in the Navy 
Department of an independent bureau of 
invention. Mr. Edison has consented to act 
as the head of the bureau. In these days war 
makes science its servant. Since we can have 
no assurance that we shall not be forced to 
defend ourselves, it would be the height of 
folly to allow science to give all of its services 
to our possible future enemies. There is no 
‘‘militarism’’ in commandeering science for 
our own protection. 

But when we come to the question how 
much further we should go in preparing to 
prepare, we are likely to find ourselves en- 
gaged in another controversy. Some men 
urge that Mr. Edison’s entire programme be 
adopted. Others think that to carry it all out 
would be going quite too far. Probably there 
are few who deem it wise to reject the entire 
scheme. 

To be sure, the idea is somewhat prevalent 


fishing privileges the French government is | that by a strict policy of national isolation we 
willing to turn those islands over to Great | can avoid war, and that we ought so to avoid it. 
Britain. Of late years the islands have not | That is, if we ‘‘mind our own business,’ take 
prospered, and their ill luck reached its climax | no part whatever in. world politics, and commit 


last February, when France summoned all the 
young men to the colors. 


N northern Virginia a farmer has planted 
forty-five acres, and plans to plant many | 
more next year, to a crop that few Americans | 
have ever seen—some of the more important 
medicinal plants that grow in the temperate 
zone. The war has stopped Europeans from 
gathering the wild plants of medical value, 
and has at the same time largely increased | 
the demand for the drugs they yield. The) 
Virginia farm has five acres of belladonna | 
plants, a hundred thousand ginseng roots, and 
large areas of cannabis, larkspur, hydrastis, 
Japanese peppermint, senega, and colchicum. 

ATS, or at any rate city rats, are not the 

home-keeping bodies they are supposed 
to be. In dealing with the plague in New 
Orleans, the United States Public Health Ser- | 
vice caught and marked several hundred rats, | 
and then released them. Many of them were | 
retaken a long way from the places they had | 
previously frequented. In sixty hours one of 
them traveled nineteen blocks, and some were 
found four miles from the place where they 
were first caught and released. It is easy to 
see why the plague spreads so fast in cities 
where rats are numerous. 


HEN you enter college in the fall, keep 





no offense against any other country, we shall 
be in no danger of attack. That is the attitude 
of the man who believes that, because he is 
honorable and peaceable, no highwayman will 
seize him by the throat and demand his purse. 
It is not the highest worldly wisdom. 

Clearly we can adopt some of the measures 
that Mr. Edison suggests, and yet not create 
any military caste, or lead other nations to 
think that we are planning an aggressive war, 
or reuse at home any disposition to go to war 
because we are prepared for it. And they 
would be measures of protection. True, some 
of them would be costly; but war itself is far 


more costly. a 


A NEW MILITARY TRAINING CAMP. 


HE summer camps for students main- 

tained by the War Department were de- 

scribed not long ago in 7'he Companion. 
This summer the experiment is being made for 
the first time of holding a military training 
camp for business and professional men. The 
training will be somewhat lighter than that 
prescribed for the younger men, but it will 
have the same purpose—to qualify those who 
undergo it for service as officers. 





i wel thn ceend eludes teh 6 Ole The camp will be held for the next four 
college president has offered to such as you. | weeks at Plattsburg, New York, on land 
‘Follow the preparatory-school rules for the @djoining the government post. About a 
first year,’’ he says. ‘‘Keep up the momentum | thousand men from the large Eastern cities 
that the school has given you, rather than have enrolled. Men of fifty and men of 
take advantage of your new liberty all at once. | twenty-five will undergo the same routine. 
Watch the upper-class men. See how they | Cavalry, artillery, signal corps, and infantry 


have improved, or abused, the freedom of the | 
college life and the opportunities at the college, | 
and then deliberately make up your mind what | 
kind of man you want to be.’’ 

E commented last week on the danger | 

that we run in permitting the sale of | 
dangerous explosives to all comers. As soon | 
us the truth became known about the fanatic | 
who tried to blow up the national Capitol and 
who shot Mr. Morgan, the Du Pont powder | 
company, the largest manufacturers of explo- 
sives in America, issued orders to all its agents 
and representatives to sell explosives hereafter 
only to persons who are either personally | 
known to them or properly accredited. Here- 
tofore, protection from the danger has come 





|and uniform, is about $40 for each man. 


officers of the regular army will give instruction 
in the various branches of the service; the 
lectures will be supplemented by active work 
in the field. At the end of the course the 
board of officers on duty at the camp will file 
with the War Department reports on the quali- 
fications of individuals. 

The physical requirements are not strict; 
only an organic disease or some disability that 


| would prevent marching or render the appli- 


cant liable to ill effects from the active outdoor 
life debars a man from being accepted. The 
total cost for the four weeks, including board 
Most 
persons do not enjoy the idea of submitting to 





rigid discipline during vacation. Nevertheless, 
a vacation spent at the military training camp 
is likely to be interesting as well as profitable. 


*® © 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


WING to the regrettable diffusion of 
QO knowledge, the food problem grows more 
complicated every year. Time was when 
primitive man ate what he could get. He did 
not pause to consider whether one root was 
more digestible than another, or whether one 
uncouth animal or reptile tasted better than 
another. The splendid simplicity of prehis- 
toric housekeeping must have given to all din- 
ners a uniform flavor, and the only matter for 
concern was the quantity required. With the 
advance of civilization came the discovery of 
the palate and of the mighty possibilities of 
cooking. Man then ate what he liked, and no 
other consideration affected his choice of food. 
Now and then, as history tersely records, he 
‘‘died of a surfeit’’; but as well of a surfeit 
asofthe plague. Eating was no longer a mere 
necessity ; it was a pastime, and the one pop- 
ular pastime in every rank of life. 

In these years of grace we eat what is good 
for us; and to find out what is good for us is 
very difficult, because of the number of our 
counsellors. The newspapers and magazines 
give us a great deal of valuable information. 
They analyze all the viands in the market ; and 
when we have read their carefully prepared 
lists we are more than ever in doubt what) 
part of us is going to be built up by our timidly | 
chosen dinner. 

Then there are the enthusiasts who pin their | 
faith to a diet of grapes, or a diet of nuts, or | 
a diet of apples, or a diet of stale crusts and 
buttermilk. They voluntarily surrender all 
the pleasures of the table on the chance—and 
a very slim chance—of living a year or two 
longer than their neighbors; and they ardently 
preach the grape, or nut, or apple, or butter- 
milk crusade toa dyspeptic and agitated world. 
The most recent of all food fads is the date. 
Why buy mutton, or beef, or chicken; why 
buy butter, or eggs, or milk; why buy peas, 
or corn, or peaches, when fifteen cents’ worth 
of dates will nourish us better than those costly 
and appetizing viands. One pound of meat will 
give us (so perhaps we are told, and so we 
submissively believe) only 440 food calories, 
whereas one pound of dates will give us 2,610 | 
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political ideals. We realize now more keenly 
than ever before that it is not well for us to 
have living here permanently men and women 
who are not intelligently and heartily in sym- 
pathy with the principles that the nation must 
maintain, if it is to endure. 

It was largely as a result of the national 
necessity disclosed by the war that such imme- 
diate approval has greeted the suggestion to 
make the Fourth of July an Americanization 
Day. More than fifty cities carried out plans 
for giving special recognition to men of foreign 
birth who had recently acquired political 
rights as citizens of the United States. The 
usual form of observance was a public meet- 
ing, at which the new citizens were seated 
together on a platform decorated with the flags 
of all nations. At the meeting, the exercises 
included the singing of patriotic airs, the 
reciting in unison of the pledge of allegiance 
as the American flag was unfurled, addresses 
of welcome by city and state officials, and 
frequently a pageant or an historical motion- 
picture show. A celebration of that kind, 
wherever it was tried, appealed strongly to the 
imagination of all who took part in it; next 
year the plan will without doubt be followed 
much more widely. 

Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If the formal act of recognition is desirable for 
citizens of foreign birth, why is it not also 
admirable for American-born young men when 
they reach the voting age? Some persons have 
suggested that all young men formally cele- 
brate their citizenship on the Fourth of July 


| that is nearest to their twenty-first birthday. 


Unquestionably, many of our young people, 
perhaps through no fault of their own, have 
failed to breathe in the spirit of liberty and 
democracy with their native air. If our great 
national holiday, so rich in historical signifi- 
cance, can in any way be used to remedy that 
defect, it will take on a new significance, and 
thereby become even more worthy of being 


cherished. ae 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 


TORIES for boys seem to run in grooves. 
When the Editor of The Companion was 
young, they were all of one kind, anda 

very good kind it was. They were invariably 
about a poor boy who by dint of honesty, 
industry, thrift, and, it must be admitted, 


extraordinary luck, acquired education and 
food calories. That is an impressive thought. | pysiness success. Perhaps, like the popular 
It means, or it should mean, that when We heroes of a still earlier time, he began as a 
have eaten a pound of dates, we have six ‘bobbin boy, or came up from the towpath. 


times the energy of our friend who has eaten 
three mutton chops or a beefsteak. 

The Arab lives on dates. At least in the 
storybooks of our childhood he always lived 
on dates, although perhaps by now he has 
learned to vary his diet. Yet the Arab is not 
an energetic person. Considering the incaleu- | 
lable number of calories he must have stowed | 
away in his system, he remains in a state of 
soothing inactivity. He is not always scouring 
the desert on a fleet charger. He mostly sits 
still, or moves about with the unhurried gait 
of one who has never counted time. And his 
mental processes are the mental processes of 
his great-great-great grandfather. What is the | 
Arab doing with his dates? 


> 


AMERICANIZATION DAY. 
"Te movements that for some time have | 


& 





engaged the thought of people who wish | 


to improve the quality of American | 
citizenship have this year found a point of | 
contact with each other, and from it gained | 
an added force. 

The aim of one movement is to establish | 
for the Fourth of July some form of celebra- | 


tion that should be not only ‘‘safe’’ but also | 


Stories of that kind no longer appear—why, 
we do not know. Do not modern boys care 
for education and honorable business success? 
If not, the sign is a bad one. 

What-we do have now is the story of the 
private schools, and the athletic activities of 
the boys who attend them. The boys that 
Mr. Pier and Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Dudley— 
to mention no others—give us are wholesome 
young Americans, who make you hopeful for 
the future of the country; for, although by 
comparison they are little favorites of fortune, 
the tests they have to meet in their athletic 
and other rivalries seem severe enough to 
make pretty sound men of them. We could 
ill spare these justly popular young gentle- 
men; but why should all our present writers 
for boys follow invariably the same model? 
There are other boys in the country than 
those who go to fashionable schools, and they 
are quite as interesting and valuable. There 
are boys on the farms and in the villages, 
north, east, south, and west; there are boys 
still working their way up in this occupation 
or in that; there are boys whose parents are 
foreign, and who are meeting, not only all the 
ordinary problems of boyhood, but also the 
still harder problem of turning themselves 


‘‘sane’’; the holiday should be an occasion into good American citizens. And just to 
when all the people of the land, by coming | make an end to a list to which really there 
into fresh touch with the ideals of the United is no end, there are the boys in that great 
States, would feel more keenly the privileges democratic institution, the American public 
and duties of citizenship. school. Why does not some one write about 

The other movement concerns itself with | them? 
the economic, social, and political welfare of 
the immigrants who seek our shores. In view | question by saying that the chief interest of 
of the unfortunate conditions in which a great | the modern boy lies in athletics, and that no- 
many of them are destined to live when they where are athletics so well organized as in our 
reach this country, the rapid increase in their big private schools and colleges. If that is so, 
numbers has appeared to many persons ap- | then of course the writers of boys’ books are 
palling. It seemed that the un-Americanized | following a sound instinct when they lay the 
mass of the population was becoming too large | scenes of their stories in the private schools. 
for safety. But we feel very sure that a real story-teller 

Although the European war has cut down who knew boys of the other kind could toll 
to an astonishingly low figure the number of his readers away from their athletics, and 
immigrants who have come to America during | interest them in a real human boy, even if he 
the past twelve months, it has also revealed did not know a racing shell from a mud scow, 
anew the fact that a great many of the for- or a tennis racket from a butterfly net. To 
eigners whom we have allowed to enter the | us, the truth of the matter seems to be that 
United States have failed to assimilate our | wherever there is human life there is a story. 


One man who ought to know answers that 
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We do not wish to give up the portraits of 
any of the boys in our present gallery, but 
we do wish to see them companioned with the 
portraits of boys of many another kind, no 
likenesses of whom now exist. 

Gentlemen who write, you are missing some 
of your chances! 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE NOTE TO GERMANY.—On July 

24th, our government made public the text 
of its reply to the German note of July 8th on 
the submarine warfare. The note expressed 
the satisfaction of our government at the evi- 
dence that the commanders of German sub- 
marines were finding it possible to conduct 
their operations without violating the ‘‘ac- 
cepted practices of regulated warfare.’’? Con- 
sequently, it repeated that the United States 
hoped that Germany would no longer refrain 
from disavowing the act of the naval com- 
mander who sunk the Lusitania, and from 
offering such reparation as is possible for the 
destruction of American lives by his act. 
The note further declined to consider the 
various arrangements that the German note 
proposed for assuring American ships and 
American citizens against submarine attacks, 
on the ground that the United States was 
contending for accepted principles of law and 
humanity, and that the German proposals, by 
partially suspending those principles, virtually 
set them aside. It warned the German govern- 
ment that any further infringement of Amer- 
ican neutral rights by German submarine 
commanders must be regarded by the United 
States as ‘‘deliberately unfriendly. ’’ 


TANDARD OIL STRIKE.—A serious 
strike broke out at the works of various 
Standard Oil subsidiary corporations in Bay- 
onne, New Jersey. 
MEOEM PHOTO SERVICE 


The strikers demanded 





people of Port au Prince rose, on July 28th, 
took Guillaume from the French consulate, 
whither he had fled, and killed him. Doctor 
Bobo headed the successful revolution, and 
is now titular president. Admiral Caperton 
landed a force of four hundred American ma- 
rines to assist in restoring order. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From July 21st to July 28th.) 


The great enveloping movement that Hin- 
denburg and Mackensen were attempting in 
Poland made gradual progress during the week, 
principally to the north of Warsaw. In that 
sector the Germans, after a great deal of hard 
fighting, managed to throw a considerable force 
across the river Narew, between Rozan and 
Pultusk. This advance, if it were maintained, 
would oblige the Russians to fall back to the 
defensive line of the Bug River, northeast of 
Warsaw; and if they were unable to hold the 
Germans there, the railway from Petrograd to 
Warsaw would fall into the hands of Hinden- 
burg, and the evacuation of Warsaw would 
become inevitable. On July 27th, however, 
Petrograd declared that the Germans had been 
driven back behind the Narew again. The 
German army in the Shavli district is appar- 
ently aiming to cut the Petrograd-Warsaw 
railway line somewhere near Vilna, a feat 
that would be also dangerous for the garrison 
of Warsaw. That army is composed largely 
of cavalry; it has turned aside from Riga, 
which was believed to be its objective, and is 
moving southeastward. 

In the south, Field Marshal von Mackensen 
directed a succession of heavy blows at the 
Russian line that is guarding the railway that 
runs from Warsaw southeast to Ivangorod, 
Lublin, and Chelm; but up to the time the 
record closed, the stubborn resistance of the 
Russians had foiled him everywhere. 

The Italian attacks at Gérz and Tolmino 
became more active during the week. Count 








HASTILY BUILT GERMAN MILITARY BRIDGE OVER THE MEMEL RIVER IN RUSSIA. 


increased pay and improved conditions of 
labor. The Standard Oil Company refused 
consent to arbitration, and there were clashes 
between the strikers and armed guards at 
the works that resulted in the killing of three 
men on July 23d. Sheriff Kinkead by his 
personal efforts got the confidence of a large 
part of the strikers, and induced them to return 
to work, on the promise of higher wages he 
himself had got from the Standard Oil officials. 
& 

HE EASTLAND DISASTER. — On 

July 24th, the steamer Eastland, an 
excursion boat crowded with holiday makers, 
capsized at her dock in the Chicago River. 
More than 1,300 men, women, and children 
were drowned. The state and national author- 
ities at once began an investigation into the 
strange and terrible disaster, in order to fix 
the responsibility. 


HE BRITISH NOTE.—The British gov- 
ernment has replied to our protest of March 
30th against the restrictions put on neutral 
trade by the Order in Council that cuts off all 
over-sea trade with Germany. The note de- 
fended the Order in Council as entirely within 
the requirements of international law, and in 
justification quoted decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that grew out of the 
blockade of our Southern ports during the 
Civil War. These decisions applied the doc- 
trine of ‘‘continuous voyage’’ and ‘‘ultimate 
destination’’; in the view of the British gov- 
ernment, they support its course in interfering 
with shipments to neutral ports, when the 
cargoes are believed to be intended to be 
reshipped into Germany. 
& 
EXICO.—A Carranza force occupied the 
border town of Naco, which was aban- 
doned some months ago under an agreement 
with Gen. Hugh L. Scott; and another Car- 
ranza force is besieging Nogales, which General 
Maytorena, who is a Villa partisan, occupies. 
The United States government has protested 
against the occupation of Naco, and General 
Funston has been ordered to take a hand if 
any fighting between the Mexicans endangers 
American life or property, either at Naco or 
Nogales. —— General Carranza has declared 
that he will not receive any communications 
from foreign governments who have no diplo- 
matic agents accredited to his government. 
& 
EVOLUTION IN HAITI.— Following 
the execution of 160 political prisoners by 
General Guillaume, the president of Haiti, the 





Cadorna evidently thinks that his operations 
among the mountains have assured the safety 
of his rear, and he is pushing forward for the 
actual invasion of Istria. Milan reported on 
July 25th that the Austrians had been driven 
back two miles at Ternova, that the forts on 
the Isonzo at Plava had been destroyed by 
artillery fire, and that the Austrian general 
staff had thought best to leave Gérz. There 
was also some bloody fighting on the Carso 
plateau, which overlooks Monfalcone and the 
Gulf of Trieste. Italian airmen bombarded 
the railway station at Riva, on Lake Garda, 
and their naval forces seized the island of 
Pelagosa, on the Dalmatian coast. 

Numerous local battles are reported along 
the front in France, but no sustained offensive 
was undertaken by either side, except in 
Alsace, where the French troops took some 
important positions near the town of Minster 
and in the Ban-de-Sapt region, and held them 
against counter-attacks. 

Sir Ian Hamilton reports renewed attacks 
on the Turkish defenses in Gallipoli. If any 
gains were made, they were not sufficient to 
greatly alter the situation there. 

Some uneasiness was felt in the capitals of 
the Entente powers over a dispatch from Sofia, 
that declared that Turkey and Bulgaria had 
signed a convention by which the Turkish 
portion of the railway to the port of Dedea- 
gach was ceded to Bulgaria. The railway 
from Sofia to Dedeagach runs partly through 
Turkish territory, and Bulgaria has long tried 
to reach an understanding by which traffic 
over it would be secured against Turkish in- 
terference. The convention has no obvious 
bearing on the war, except as it shows that a 
conciliatory and friendly attitude exists be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey. 

German submarines sank a number of British 
trawlers and ships, and several Russian, Swed- 
ish and Danish vessels. One also sunk the 
American steamer Leelanaw, from Archangel 
to Belfast with a cargo of flax. The sub- 
marine commander took the crew on board the 
submarine, which towed the ship’s boats nearly 
to the Orkneys. Then the American sailors 
reéntered their boats and got safely ashore. 

The Federal Council of Germany has issued 


an order fixing the -prices of foodstuffs and | 


fodder all over the empire. Austria has seized 
the entire crop of vegetables, including peas, 
beans, and lentils, and will sell it under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

On July 25th, the Russian government an- 
nounced that the Socialist and Labor parties 
should henceforth have representation on the 
military and naval committees of the Duma. 


C ASH ; Spend summer gathering insects, Lge 
pay big prices. Many worth $5.00-$10.00. All 

salable. Men. Woman Get inst Sry ae pictures, 
4, LosAngeles, Cal. 


descriptions. Send stp. Sinclair,Box2 
NS diff U.S .2B0.1000hingesBe.Agts wed. 50 Tbuy 
stamps.@. |. Stegman, 5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t. Louis,Mo. 


50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c. 


Send one roll of film any size, 6 or 12 exposure (or film 
pack) ; we will develop film or pack and = a total of ¢ of 6 
pic ctures from it negatives for 10c_ (stam) 
10-inch mounted a 2c. Price “ant ty and sample 
print free upon request. ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 





all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 
Trinidad Java, etc.& Album 5c. 1000 FinelyMx’ d 20¢. 65 












and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” Bieyel le. Write at once for 
our phe catalog and rasan sot fee 
Marvelous traordi- 
nary values in our 1915 pr’ a offers. You 
cannot afford to buy without a rd our 
latest prepestipae. WRITE Ti 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies. Get our liber 


» equipment, » aaa and every- 
ices. Factory 
cle and ‘Automobile Supplies. 

CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 


TIRES. 
thing in the bicycle line half u: 
prices on Moto: 
MEAD CYCL 





NO IDEA 
WHAT CAUSED THE TROUBLE. 


“I always drank coffee with the rest of the 
family, for it seemed as if there was nothing for 
breakfast if we did not have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled for some time with my 
heart, which did not feel right. This trouble grew 
worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast, and at other 
times very slowly, so that I would hardly be able 
to do work for an hour or two after breakfast, and | 
if I walked up a hill, it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble was until a| 
friend suggested that perhaps it might be coffee | 
drinking. I tried leaving off the coffee and began 
drinking Postum. The change came quickly. I 
am glad to say that I am now entirely free from 
heart trouble and attribute the relief to leaving 
off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned coffee 
and have taken up Postum, which they are using 
steadily. There are some people that make Postum 
very weak and tasteless, but if made according to 
directions, it is a very delicious beverage.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 

| boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
| quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
| and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
| 30e and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

‘“‘There’s a Reason’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 











Doctor says: 


‘A baby will never cry unless he is 
hungry or otherwise uncomfortable.’’ 
After food, the most important thing is 
baby’s clothing, and that is why you 

should be careful to select 







Pants for 
Infants 


Comfort is insured by scientific 
cutting and a soft pliability un- 
known to other kinds. OMO 
Pantsarecool, light, verydurable. 
Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting 
andOMO Rubber =e Plain 
or lace trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
Also ask for OMO Bibs and OMO Crib Sheets. 
At your dealers or write to us and receive a 
valuable Baby Booklet. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 














BOYS— 
Be Good Shots 





If you would like to 
be an expert marksman 
you must be as careful 
what cartridges you buy as World’s Champion- 
ship rifle shots are. 


Scout Cartridges 


.22 Calibre Short 


= the red, white and blue boxes) are made in the 
U. S. Cartridge factory, by the same people who 
make the fesnoes U. S. Ammunition, which the most 
experienced shooters in the world demand. 
U.S. Cartridges help you to be a better shot be- 
cause they hit where you aim and do not vary. 
A Book for Boy Scouts 
Our free book, ‘‘ How to Use Firearms,’’ will be 
sent to you without charge. Ask for it on a post 
card addressed to 
UNITED STATES CARTERS co. 

2306 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JOHN T. LEwis & BROS. CO., Philadelphia; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
















i That Grew | if 
i Straight in }} 
i Educator | 

Shoes | 


Your Child’s 
Very Next Shoes 


ILL they be narrow, “fancy” shoes 
W that bend the tender bones and 


cause corns, bunions, ingrowing 

nails, falling arch—foot misery > 

Or will they be good-looking, natural 
Educators that “let the feet grow as they 
should” —without foot-ills > 

Educators—made for all ages, men, wom- 
en and children—are “easy to wear, hard 
to wear out.” Prices $1.35 up to $5.50. 

But be sure EDUCATOR is branded 
into the sole! Without that mark you 
haven't the genuine orthopaedically correct 
Educator—made only by Rice & Hutchins. 














































































Just oy Fame for your child’s next shoes. 

Sorter toe “t them, write us for address of 
near you who has. We'll send you also 

Free Illustrated Booklet “Bent Bones Make 

Frantic Feet,” by celebrated jalists. Tells 

How to Walk; | to Have Flealth y Feet, etc. 
post-card today. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 

18 High St., Boston. 









Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 


Francisco Fair 
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Little Men 


Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATO 
SHOE® 



































HE trend of fashion points to the 
extensive use of ostrich boas for 
summer and fall wear. 

We offer an especially pretty piece, 
made of a good quality of genuine 
ostrich feathers, 20 inches in length, 
full and fluffy. We can supply the 
following colors: all white, all black, 
black and white, white and black. 
State choice of color when ordering. 


The Offer 


The Ostrich Feather Boa will be given to 

any (Companion subscriber for one new 

tion for The Youth’s Com- 

panion and 75 cents extra; or sold for 

$2.50. In either case we will deliver free 
anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ao AI:Sg. 43 SE 
@y Pauline Frances Camp 


ITH drowsy eyes, brimful of summer joy, 
Comes August o’er the fields, a barefoot boy. 

His locks cling damply to his neck’s brown nape; 

His lips are stained with berry and wild grape; 

He wades, with loitering step, the little creek ; 

Its splashing silver cools his burning cheek. 

See where his thorn-pierced feet, with stealthy 

tread, 

Have dyed the partridge-berry leaves with red! 

Deep in the hay he burrows last, to lie 

In lazy dreams to locust lullaby. 

There rude September buffets him one day, 

And drives him forth, reluctant, on his way. 
woman looked up with shining eyes. 
She did not know what it was—she 

knew nothing of music by name—but she loved it 

so! It always seemed like a strong, wonderful 

hand, loosening all her worries and anxieties. 

She had longed for it so this particular morning 

that she had almost prayed for it, only she was 

afraid that it was not a thing she had a right to 

pray about. She — 

“I saw Jennie Andrews downtown yesterday. 
She said she was getting better, but she really 
does look dreadfully. I think it’s old-fashioned 
consumption, myself. Four of her family —” 

Across the tired woman’s face swept a look of 
consternation. Mrs. James Harvey had come in 
and was leaning forward, talking toa friend in the 
pew in front; her penetrating whisper rasped 
across the exquisite chords with utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

“You know Jim Andrews went out West three 
years ago; nobody knew exactly what it was 
all about; they hushed things up, but everyone 
knows there was something queer about it. And 
now, they say —”’ 

A girl in the next pew lifted her head despair- 
ingly, revealing dark, troubled eyes. She had 
come in to try to get help on her hard problem. 
She felt that, somehow, with people praying about 
her, she might reach something—some one—she 
was not sure what. Only—she did so need help! 
But pray—with that voice in her ears! 

“I know. That’s just what I tell people. Of 
course, it all depends upon your point of view, 
and I am the last one in the world to make trouble. 
But there are plenty of people ready to. That’s 
why I refuse to be authority for anything unless I 
know. I always say, ‘Don’t quote me—I’m only 
telling what I heard.’” 

A young man a couple of pews in front glanced 
back, curiously. He had not cared about coming, 
but he could not very well get out of it when 
Doctor Kincaid pinned him down and told him it 
was not fair not to give church atrial. But if that 
was what Christians called reverence! 
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THE WORSHIPPERS. 


S$ the opening strains of the voluntary, 
delicate as the first breath of morning 
wind across the grasses, rose softly 
from the organ, a tired, plainly dressed 


























The voluntary swept into the doxology and the 
congregation rose. The great tide of praise filled 
the church. 
“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow,’’ 
Mrs. James Harvey sang with the rest. If any- 
one had told her that she failed in worship she 
would have been hotly indignant. Did she not 
always “‘take part” ? 
® 
A LATTER-DAY GOOD SAMARITAN. 
NE very hot summer afternoon, two 
elderly ladies started for a ride on the 
electric cars in a town not far from 
Boston. As the weather was extremely 
oppressive, the younger of the two 
took no wrap. Soon after they set out, 
signs of a gathering storm appeared, but as the 
women were strangers in the place, they thought it 
safer to keep on to the terminus of the road, rather 
than to change cars and perhaps take a wrong 
one back. The violence of the wind increased, 
the rain began to fall, and by the time the car had 
reached its destination the storm was raging. 

When the return trip began, matters became 
even worse, for the car was open, and the curtains 
at the sides could only be kept down as the pas- 
sengers, mostly workingmen and women from a 
near-by factory, held them by main force. 

The change in the temperature was great; it 
grew positively cold. The younger woman, unpro- 
tected by any wrap, was beginning to feel that 
she was in danger of taking a severe cold 
from the exposure, and she tried to cover one 
shoulder with a corner of the cape with which her 
more prudent companion had provided herself. 

At that moment, a working girl sitting behind 
them leaned forward and said, “Are you not 
afraid of taking cold?” 

Even as she spoke she snatched off her coat 
and threw it over the shoulders of the younger 
woman. In reply to her protests, the girl de- 
clared that she was almost at her home, and after 
giving her name and address, she alighted from 
the car and ran through the pouring rain to a 
house near by. 

The friendliness of the act was the more touch- 
ing since the loss of the coat would evidently have 
been a matter of moment to the owner. Not less 
charming than the act was the note that the girl 
wrote after the garment had been returned to her 
with a letter of grateful appreciation of the kind- 
ness she had shown to a stranger. The note 
showed that she was quite unconscious of having 
done anything unusual or praiseworthy. 
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THE MESSENGER. 


N this wondrous day of wire and wireless we 
I learn, half across the world, how the European 
tide of conflict ebbs and flows while yet the 
battle rages, undecided. On sea, on land, under 
sea, in the air, men fight and die, lose or triumph, 
and the very elements carry abroad the news of 
victory or defeat. It is more than romance; it is 
miracle; but a miracle that may banish forever 
from the pages of the future historian and ro- 
mancer one of the most dramatic figures of the 
past—the messenger bringing first news from the 
battle field. 
Long even before Pheidippides of Marathon 
ran to Athens from the immortal Fennel Field, 
cried, “Victory!” and fell dead, the messenger 








sometimes a hard-pressed refugee; sometimes 
even a lone survivor. 

Lady Elizabeth Thompson Butler, the distin- 
guished woman painter of war-time scenes, of 
which ‘‘The Koll Call” is most famous, once illus- 
trated in a less-known painting one of the most 
tragic episodes in the history of modern England— 
the arrival of Dr. William Brydon at Jalalabad, 
January 13, 1842. Her terrible little picture shows 
the young Scotch surgeon, dazed, desperate, ex- 
hausted, clinging half-conscious to his wearied 
horse as the walls of the city loom in sight. 

He had come from Kabul, through the mountains, 
in midwinter; one of a retreating army of British 
and native troops, accompanied by swarms of 
attendants and camp followers. With them at first 
were also nine Englishwomen, wives of officers— 
including Florentia, Lady Sale, wife of Sir Robert 
Sale, the commander at Jalalabad, and his 
daughter. There were also fourteen children. A 
long, intricate, and hideous series of blunders, 
treacheries, and murders had brought the tremen- 
dously outnumbered British in Kabul to the point 
where evacuation of the city and acceptance of a 
promised safe-conduct to Jalalabad seemed to 
their leaders the best that could be hoped for; 
and the retreat began. But the Afghans did not 
keep their word; and soon there were no leaders. 
Before the march was half over many were slain, 
and conditions were so hopeless that the others 
yielded to a proposal to surrender the commanding 
general himself, General Elplinstone, together 
with the women and children, into the care of the 
Afghan chief, Akbar Khan, as hostages; but not 
until the Kurd Kabul was passed. 

The gorge of the Kurd Kabul is a five-mile 
ravine between high mountains, so narrow, lofty, 
and grim that in winter the sun scarcely reaches 
its depths. That January it was deep in snow, the 
rocks were glazed with ice, and upon every moun- 
tain slope, in every crevasse, behind every boulder 
lurked the fanatic Afghan tribesmen, with their 
long guns and long knives. Weary, crowded, half 
crippled by frost, the confused and formless 
masses struggling through the gloomy cafion soon 
lost all semblance of an army, as the slaughter 
soon lost all semblance of battle. It became simply 
the massacre of a rabble; and the snow grew red. 


“Three thousand men,” says the historian, Sir- 


J. W. Kaye, “fell under the fire of the enemy, or 
dropped down paralyzed and exhausted to be 
slaughtered by Afghan knives. And amidst these 
fearful scenes of carnage, through a shower of 
matchlock balls, rode English ladies on horseback 
or in camel panniers, sometimes vainly endeavor- 
ing to keep their children beneath their eyes, and 
then losing them in the confusion and bewilder- 
ment of the desolating march.” 

After the general became a captive with the 
women, the rout and slaughter increased in 
horror. The Jugdulluk Pass succeeded the Kurd 
Kabul: a dark, steep, winding track ascending 
high among frowning crags, and barricaded at its 
narrowest point. It was a trap; the fugitives 
were caught beyond escape. A mere handful 
emerged alive. 

Within sixteen miles of Jalalabad, only six 
of these remained. Before those sixteen miles 
were covered five of the six had been killed by 
straggling marauders. 

Doctor Brydon alone, one man out of sixteen 
thousand, reached the goal and bore the awful 
news. 

Later, when England awoke and avenged, the 
women and children and a few prisoners were 
rescued. Doctor Brydon himself lived to share 
and survive the famous siege of Lucknow, another 
terrible episode in his country’s history, but one 
as honorable and inspiring as the retreat from 
Kabul was humiliating and disastrous. 
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A RABBIT INDUSTRY. 


Tas long-haired Angora rabbit is a native of 
Asia Minor. Its name is derived from the 
province of Angora, where almost all the 
animals of whatever species have long, fine, silky 
hair. The long, thick wool of the Angora goat 
and the Angora sheep, indeed, has long been a 
well-recognized article of commerce. The Angora 
cat, which came originally from that region, is 
also remarkable for its long, beautiful fur. 

The beauty of the Angora rabbit early attracted 
attention, and it was introduced into Europe over 
a hundred years ago. The peasants of Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and Flanders have long bred the 
animal, and in those countries Angora rabbits are 
a source of considerable profit. 

The soft, furry “Angora” caps and mittens that 
are so popular are knit from yarn spun from the 
hair of the Angorarabbit. The hair is not sheared 
periodically, like the fleece of sheep, but is combed 
off every few months. In the course of a year 
some three-quarters of a pound of hair, valued at 
more than two dollars, is obtained from a single 
animal. Not only caps and mittens, but stockings, 
wristers, scarfs, vests, 
leggings, socks, under- 
wear, Shawls, and 
other articles are knit 
from the soft, warm 
yarn. 

The Angora rabbit 
is not uncommon in 
this country. Adult 
rabbits bring from $3 
to $5 a pair. The 
best Angoras are pure 
white with pink eyes, 
and their hair is ten 
or twelve inches in length. There are also gray 
Angoras with dark eyes, and black Angoras. 

Like other rabbits, the Angora is prolific; eight 
or ten young are born at a litter. The rabbit 
cages are usually kept in a well-protected yard or 
beneath a shed, and stand two feet or more above 
the ground. When the young rabbits are a month 
old, the hair is combed as often as once in ten 
days, in order to keep it free from knots or mat- 
ting. The combing causes the rabbit very little 
inconvenience; in fact, it helps the frequent molt- 
ings of the little animals. 

The long, silky fur appears when the rabbit is 
from three to four months old, and it is then 
plucked by hand about every two months. From 
one to three ounces of fur is removed each time. 
The fur is kept in a pasteboard or wooden box, 
lined with paper, and protected from moths by 
means of a bit of camphor or naphthalene. 

Before the spinning begins the fur is picked 
over by hand. Bunches of fur are then put in a 
carding comb and worked up into long skeins. 
The spinner winds a skein loosely about his left 
hand, and with the right hand gradually puils out 


held a place in myth and chronicle that he has | a fine thread, which he attaches to the spindle of 
maintained for centuries. Sometimes he is merely | the distaff. As a single thread does not possess 
the swiftest rider or runner; sometimes a hero of | sufficient strength for knitting purposes, it is nec- 


the fight, chosen as an honor to bear glad tidings; 


essary to make a three-ply yarn by combing the 


| threads from three spindlesintoone. The finished 
| yarn is wound upon a spool or made into a skein 
ready to be knitted into any desired article. 
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WOMEN SOLDIERS IN THE WAR. 


T will no doubt surprise many people to learn 
I that no fewer than four hundred women are 
bearing arms in the armies of the Czar. So 
however, the London Graphic asserts. A majority 
of these women are enrolled in the Siberian regi- 
ments. A woman, twice wounded while fighting in 
East Prussia, has received the Cross of St. George 
and the promise of a military pension in recogni- 
tion of her bravery. Her name is Kokovtseva, 
and she is a colonel in command of the 6th Ural 
Cossack Regiment. Years ago her husband served 
in the Cossack forces, and when the war began 
she managed to get into the same regiment. 

Quite recently news came from Kiev of a gal- 
lant girl officer in a regiment of Don Cossacks, 
Alexandra Ephimovna Lagareva, who showed 
unusual initiative and courage. She anda handful 
of men of her detachment were captured by the 
Germans and locked up in a church. When all 
was still, the prisoners broke a window and 
escaped, Alexandra herself killing the sentry 
witha stone. The little 
force, seven in all, man- 
aged to recover their 
horses, and actually 
succeeded in capturing 
a patrol of eighteen 
Uhlans, securing im- 
portant documents into 
the bargain. These 
papers Alexandra de- 
livered into the hands 
of the Russian general. 

A Lithuanian woman 
in the Russian cavalry, 
named Olga Jehlwei- 
ser, is a highly expe- 
rienced warrior. She 
served under General 
Rennenkampf in the 
Manchurian War, and 
was in several impor- 
tant battles. She was 
of special value in the 
fighting round Grodno, 
because of her intimate 
knowledge of the coun- 
try. During the fighting 
at Sokatchew, “Yellow Martha,” socalled because 
of her golden hair, recaptured a Russian flag from 
the Germans, who had taken an advanced section 
of the Russian trenches. As the Russians were 
making for the second trench, the banner bearer 
was shot in the back. Martha saw him fall and 
dashed back to pick up the flag. Two Germans 
pursued her as she made off with it, and she shot 
them both dead. She has taken part in three 
battles. ‘ 

Although it is probable that no other nation has 
as many women in the ranks as Russia, doubtless 
there are women in almost all the armies. A 
woman has been discovered serving in the Scotch 
Grays, although it was not until she was wounded 
that her sex became known. Mme. Eugenie Buffat 
is a French corporal. 

The female soldier has figured in all wars. 
Without going farther back than the eighteenth 
century we find her dotting military history. 
Hannah Snell of Worcester, born in 1723, enlisted 
at Coventry in Colonel Guise’s regiment of foot 
as James Gray. She afterward joined Fraser’s 
regiment of marines, and was drafted to the 
East Indies. She received twelve wounds at the 
siege of Pondicherry. As a girl, she organized 
and commanded a corps of young soldiers, who 
often paraded the city of Worcester, and were 
known as “Young Amazon Snell’s Company.” 





COLONEL KOKOVTSEVA 
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LARRY’S DIPLOMA. 


UPPER was over in the Sullivan household, 
but Larry, the father, remained at the 
table, while his wife and Katie, the oldest girl, 

washed the dishes at the kitchen sink. It would 
soon be time to go to his work, for he was a night 
watchman in a downtown building; but meanwhile 
he sat drumming absently on the table. 

“And how do you fare at the grammar school 
these days, Katie?” he asked, at length. 

Katie, bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, like her 
father, returned his smile as she polished off a 
plate with a dexterous flirt of her towel. 

‘Better, father dear,” she replied. “It has been 
weary work chasing along behind; but I’m gain- 
ing, and I’ll sure graduate this year. It shall 
never be said of me that I left off school without 
a diploma.” 

“They might say that same of me,” said her 
father. ‘I’m wondering,” he continued thought- 
fully, “‘if it is too late to get one now. I’ve half a 
-Inind to try.” 

“What nonsense are you talking, Larry?” said 
Mrs. Sullivan. ‘‘Would you be going back to the 
grammar school?” 

“TI might take private lessons,” said Larry. 

“And who would be your teacher?” 

“Who else but Miss Katie Sullivan? Isn’t she 
smart enough to get a diploma for both of us?” 

“It’s only his joke, Katie; don’t mind him,” said 
the mother, as she packed her husband’s midnight 
luncheon. 

But the joke did not stop there. Two months 
afterward it was the topic of Mrs. Sullivan’s talk 
with her neighbor, as they hung out their respective 
washings in adjoining yards. : 

“You'll laugh, Mrs. Malone, when I tell you that 
my man is studying for a grammar-school diploma. 
He’s got our Katie to teach him, and it’s her that’s 
putting him through his paces. He has spare time 
at night when he isn’t making his rounds, and it’s 
then he studies the books she brings home. Then 
every morning, before he goes to bed, she puts 
out his spelling lesson, and marks his sums, and 
hears him recite, and explains, and scolds him for 
all the world like a real teacher. She does be 
saying that he picks up the learning fast. 

“But how can Larry get a diploma? You may 
well ask that, Mrs. Malone. It’s my belief he 
can’t, though he does say if he goes to the com- 
mittee and tells them boldly that he’s ready to 
take the final examination that he missed when a 
boy, how can they have the face to refuse him? 
But it’s fine practice for Katie. She was behind 
at schoo! from being out so much, by reason of my 
children always taking any disease that comes 
near. But now she’s near the head of her class, 
and barring ill luck, she’ll easy win her diploma 
at the end of the year.” 

But with the goal almost in sight, fate again laid 
a detaining hand on Katie. There still remained 








one of childhood’s diseases for the young Sullivans 
to take, and when the quarantine was once more 
lifted, June was at hand. 

“Tt run light with all but Katie,” Mrs. Sullivan 
told her neighbor. ‘It has left the poor girl’s 
eyes in that state that she can use them for scarce 
anything, except to cry with from disappointment. 
It has cheated her out of her diploma entirely. 
Did you ever hear of the like bad luck? To-day 
we are packing her off to my brother’s farm in the 
country, and I hope the change will do her good.” 

The change must have done Katie good, for she 
came back on the day before school was to close, 
with eyes much improved, and her health other- 
wise completely restored. 

No traveler returning from foreign parts ever 
received a warmer welcome than did Katie in that 
humble home. “Your father can’t be disturbed 
yet,” said Mrs. Sullivan, “but I can tell you a bit 
of news. They have considered your case, and 
decided that you’ve earned your diploma; so you 
are to graduate with the rest. Here is the letter, 
and isn’t the sight of it good for your weak eyes? 
But Larry will be telling you he’s beaten you, for 
he’s got his diploma already.” 

Katie’s joy over her own good fortune was almost 
lost in her surprise at her father’s success; but to 
all her inquiries her mother would only answer, 
“You must wait a bit. He’ll be wanting to tell 
you the story himself.” 

Then Katie had her own long story of her visit 
to tell, but after a time she stole outdoors to look 
about her. She was back from broad fields, gay 
with buttercups and daisies, to a narrow, dusty 
street, and a bare little yard where flowers could 
never be made to grow; but this was home and 
her heart was glad. An ice cart went lumbering 
by, and she waved her hand at the driver, who lived 
a few doors below. From down the street the 
letter carrier was approaching. Glancing in an- 
other direction, she caught sight of Policeman 
Burke just turning the corner. Very imposing he 
looked; no wonder Mary Burke was proud of him. 
“But my father is a far finer figure of a man,” 
said Katie to herself, “and wouldn’t I like to see 
him in a uniform once!” 

Then she heard a quick step on the walk, and 
she turned to find her wish gratified. “I’ve a letter 
for one Katie Sullivan at this number,” said a 
well-known voice. “Are you the party, miss?” 

“Why; father!” cried Katie in amazement, as 
she threw her arms round his neck." “‘However did 
you get to be a letter carrier?” 

“It was by means of my diploma,” replied Larry, 
with a grin. “That’s the name I give to the paper 
that came from Washington, showing that I had 
passed my. civil-service examination. It is that 
I was working for all the while, Katie dear, and 
never would I have got it without your help. I’m 
a sub now, and only on this route while Mr. Towle 
has his vacation; but I’ll be on regular soon.” 

“But why did you keep us so in the dark?” asked 
Katie reproachfully. 

“For the reason that I wouldn’t have you sor- 
rowing if I failed. But now you must leave me 
go. It is strictly against orders to loiter, or need- 
lessly converse with patrons on the route.” 

‘*And what is your letter?’ asked Mrs. Sullivan, 
with a smile, as Katie, quite breathless with 
excitement, entered the house. 

“Oh, I never thought to look!’’ said the girl, as 
she tore open the envelope. “Why, it’s the dearest 
hair ribbon, and acard! And listen, now, to what 
it says: ‘For Miss Katie Sullivan, from her grate- 
ful friend, Mr. Lawrence Sullivan. Hoping she 
will wear it at her graduation, and remember the 
giver when she receives her diploma.’ ” 
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A BABOO PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


O the amusing baboo letters that are already 
in circulation, T%t-Bits adds this one: 

‘Dear Sir. It is with faltering penmanship 
that I write to have communication with you about 
the prospective condition of your damsel offspring. 

‘For some remote time to past a secret passion 
has been firing my bosom internally with loving 
for your daughter. I have navigated every chan- 
nel in the magnitude of my extensive jurisdiction 
to cruelly smother the growing love-knot that is 
being constructed in my within side, but the timid 
lamp of affection trimmed by Cupid’s productive 
hands still nourishes my love-sick heart. Need- 
less would it be for me to numerically extemporize 
the great conflagration that has been generated 
in my head and heart. During the region of right- 
ness my intellectual cranium has been entangled 
in thoughtful attitude after my beloved consort. 
Nocturnal slumberlessness has been the infirmity 
which has besieged my now degenerate constitu- 
tion. My educational capabilities have abandoned 
me, and I now cling to those lovely long tresses 
of your much-coveted daughter like a mariner 
shipwrecked on the rock of love. As to my scho- 
lastic calibre, I was recently ejected from Calcutta 
University. Iam of a lofty and original lineage 
and of independent incomes, and hoping that 
having debated this proposition in your preoccu- 
pied mind you will concordantly corroborate in 
espousing your female progenity to my tender 
bosom and thereby acquire me into your family 
circle. Your dutiful son-in-law, (Signed) —.” 
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A DAINTY FEEDER. 


HE Philadelphia Telegraph says that some 

time ago an automobile party was touring 

the back countries when hunger seized the 
crowd. Having a kit with them, they decided to 
make a Welsh rabbit, instead of going to a local 
hostelry. To this end, a trip was made to the 
corner grocery for raw materials. 

“We want a couple of pounds of cheese and 
some large square crackers for a Welsh rabbit,” 
said the purchaser, after entering the store. 

“Got the cheese all right,”” answered the grocery- 
man, ‘but none o’ them big square crackers. 
How ’bout some little ones?” 

“They won’t do,” answered the purchaser. ‘““We 
must have the large ones.” 

“$’pose ye must, if ye say so,” thoughtfully 
commented the groceryman, “but it strikes me 
that rabbit of yourn is purty derned partic’ ler ’bout 
his eatin’.” 
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“BELLES - LETTRES.” 


HE summer visitor in the little village stopped 
at the Browning Cirele Library, writes a con- 
tributor to the Post Saturday Magazine. 
“Please give me the ‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’” 
he requested. 
The librarian was most obliging and helpful. 
“J think you have made a mistake,” she said 
kindly. ‘This is the library; the post office is 


the building just across the street.” 
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By DELLA MAVITY. 


| went to Fairyland this morn; 

| went before the day was born; 
A dewy path | walked along 
Until | heard a fairy’s song. 


Beneath a giant tree | sat, 

With grass and clover for a mat; 
The busy bees began to hum, 

They were so glad that | had come! 


The meadow lark now welcomed me, 

From where he hopped beneath the 
tree; 

A little squirrel just peeped out 

To make his bow and hang about. 


The fuzzy worm came forth to add 
His greeting, too, he was so glad; 
The clover red began to play, 
Entreating me that | should stay. 


I’m glad I’ve found the fairylands, 

The fairies real in throngs and bands 

That have such power, such charm to 
give 

And make me see and know they live. 
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GOLDY’S GUEST. 
By FRANCES M. FOX. 


OLDY received his name some fourteen 
{. years ago, when he was a fluffy yellow 

kitten. Now he isa big, handsome cat, 
with long, soft fur, almost orange in color. 
He keeps his face and hands washed, steps 
high, and carries his tail jauntily. He is too 
well fed to be a good hunter, and he never 
catches mice. 

One day not long ago Goldy went out into 
the highway, found a little field mouse, and 
brought him home in his mouth. 

Goldy’s mistress keeps on the floor a clean 
newspaper, which serves as Goldy’s dining 
table. The feast was spread when Goldy 
walked in and gently placed his little mouse 
right in the middle of it. 

Whatever may have been his motive, or 
whatever conversation passed between him and 
his guest, this much is certain: Goldy settled 
himself comfortably on the floor at a convenient 
distance from his guest, winked first with one 
eye and then with the other, and began to 
sing. 

The little mouse was unhurt, and after 
recovering from his fright he began to eat the 
dinner. Nibbling. daintily at the food, he 
tasted first one thing and then another. 

However, with apologies Goldy’s mistress 
carried the little mouse outdoors and gave 


him his liberty. So, thanks to Goldy, one 
little field mouse had an amazing adventure to 
tell his family when he reached home; he may 
even have bragged about his superior coolness 
and courage when invited out to dine by a big 
yellow cat. Perhaps he advised all young 
mice to be brave in the presence of danger. 
*® & 
THE BEE. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Clad in coat of brown and yellow, 
Oh, the bee’s a lucky fellow; 
For when summer’s at its prime 
He’s in clover all the time! 
® © 
A SLEEPYTIME STORY. 
By JANE ADAMS PARKER. 
‘“T DON’T want to go to bed,’’ said little 

] Marjorie with a pout. 

‘“*Why,’’ said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘if you were 
a little brown girl and lived way off in Java, 
perhaps, or a little black girl and lived in 
Africa, you wouldn’t have any nice little white 
bed with a soft mattress to sleep on.’’ 

‘*And couldn’t I go to sleep at all?’’ asked 
Marjorie. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’’ her aunt said, laughing, 
‘but you would sleep on a mat woven out of 
dry grasses, with down pillows for your head. 
Or if you were a little yellow baby, —a weeny, 
teeny baby,—you’d sleep in a bag tied on your 
sister’s back; in the daytime you would go 
bumpty-bump as she ran and played; or at 
night you’d sleep on a soft silk quilt on the 
floor. If you were a little red baby.—’’ 

‘*Oh, I know,’’ said Marjorie. ‘They sleep 
in a little cradle made of a board, wrapped 
round with cloth and trimmed with pretty 
beads. And their mothers hang them up in 
the trees —’’ 

‘*But you never could guess how the little 
Eskimo babies sleep. ’’ 

Marjorie shook her head. 

‘‘Why, right in a bag of softest feathers, 
hung up in the queer little hut. The little 
Lapland baby cuddles down into his hammock 
made of warm deerskin, and his mother hangs 
it from the roof of the sod hut.’’ 

‘*T think I’ll cuddle down in my bed, too,’’ 
said Marjorie, yawning. ‘‘For I think I like 
my own clean little white bed the best.’’ 
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DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


It is bargain day in the attic, 

And the doors will open at eight; 

There’ll be nothing left on the 
counters 

For the shopper who comes too 
late. 





BARGAIN DAY. 


By EDITH A. FARBER. 
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There is much that you need—so 
hurry! 

You must come when the sale 
begins, 

For no goods are sent on approval 

When the payment is made in pins. 








THE HIDING PLACE. 
By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


field; they stooped suddenly as they 
reached the big stack, and began to 
‘*Quick, Ruth!’’ Roy 
‘*This will be a great place to hide 


"Tm little figures came flying across the 


burrow into the hay. 
panted. 
in.”? 

There had been a quarrel; Roy and Ruth 
were on one side, and Roy’s cousins, Harry 
and Nell, were on the other. 

They worked away like eager little moles, 
and before long they had dug a large, warm, 
hollow place, into which they crept, laughing 
softly. 

‘*There!’? Roy whispered, as he pulled in 
his foot and dragged down a light curtain of 
hay to hide the opening. ‘‘They’!l never find 
us here!’? 

‘*Never in the world,’’ Ruth agreed. ‘‘Isn’t 
it soft and sweet-smelly back here? I suppose 
they’re searching the farm for us. Harry is 
running one way and Nell the other.’’ 

For a long time they sat still and talked in 
whispers. It was like being in a warm, 
yellow-brown tent—cosy, yet not too dark and 
close, for plenty of light and air came through 
the wall of hay; they even grew drowsy. 

‘*Funny we don’t hear them calling,’’ Roy 
murmured sleepily, after a while. Then he sat 
up straight, all at once. ‘‘What’s that queer 
stirring sort of sound?’’ he said. 

They both held their breath and listened. 
Sure enough, it was a queer noise—a kind of 
soft, slow rustle at the other side of the stack. 
Ruth clutched Roy and they both listened. 

‘*T’m a little bit seared,’’ she whispered. 





‘*Pshaw!’’? he answered. ‘‘What about? 
Probably it’s a cow eating the hay.’’ 

They did not move, and the noise went on. 

‘*Tt must be two cows,’’ Ruth decided. 
‘*Hear how they bustle and rustle.’’ 

Something certainly did bustle and rustle, 
and every now and then the two listeners 
caught an odd murmuring. Once there came 
a cough and a sneeze. 

**Dog,’? Roy decided. 
him.’’ 

‘*Do dogs sneeze?’’ Ruth asked doubtfully. 
**Qoo-00, Roy, I wish we hadn’t hidden.’’ 
Her voice was a little frightened quaver. 

A long silence followed. They could hear 
nothing at all now except the wind in the 
hay. All at once there came another sharp 
sneeze. : 

Roy could stand it no longer. ‘‘Look here, 
Ruth,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s find out what’s on the 
other side of this haystack. We’ll dig through 
and get to it slowly.’”’ 

‘*Why, you wouldn’t dare, Roy Burton! 
might be a bear !’’ 

‘*This state has no bears in it,’’ Roy an- 
swered sturdily, and he began to dig carefully 
into the hay. 

Ruth was afraid to run and afraid not to 
keep close to Roy, and so she dug with him. 
Slowly but steadily they bored a little tunnel 
before them. Now and then they thought 
they heard again that funny stirring on the 
other side of the stack, but they did not stop 
to listen long. They dug on industriously. 

‘*Tt’s getting lighter,’’ Roy said after a while. 


“The dust tickles 
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MY LITTLE HENS. 
By GRACE MAY NORTH. 


| have some hens, and every day, 
At four o’clock, | stop my play, 

And scatter, in the barnyard, wheat, 

And crumble crumbs for them to eat. 
My little hens say, “‘Cluck — cluck,” too; 
| think they mean, “‘ Thanks — thanks,” 


don’t you ? 








‘*Now, then, do just as I say, Ruth!’’ he 
panted, for he was much excited. ‘‘ Just make 
a little peephole in the hay, and when I say 
‘Zip!’ look through. I’ll take care of you.’’ 

He gave the signal, and they stared eagerly 
through the two peepholes. Then they gave 
a little gasp. ‘‘It’s people!’’ Roy cried, for 
each looked steadily into another pair of 
astonished eyes. 

‘“*It’s us!’’ cried back two familiar voices, 
and suddenly the rest of the hay wall fell. 
There they saw Nell and Harry. 

**T do declare!’? said Harry. ‘‘We’d won- 
dered and wondered what kind of animal it 
was that squeaked on that side, and we dug 
and dug!’’ 

**So did we,’’ Ruth answered. ‘‘Only we 
heard a sneeze. What made you think of 
hiding in the hay?’’ 

‘*What made you?’’ Nell replied. Then ail 
four began to laugh foolishly. 

‘*‘What were we quarreling about?’’ Roy 
asked. 

No one could remember, and they laughed 
together at their own silliness. Then they 
worked busily and piled the golden hay into a 
stack again. 

; * © 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 

My first is a number; my second are used in the 
quarry; my whole is a help and support to piants. 
Il. 

My first is a number; my second is a small 
insect; my whole is a lessee. 


III. 
| first, a place of rest for those in need, 
ere second may be served, and more indeed; 
My third in open fields is growing fair, _ 
A golden wave, moved by the summer air. 
My fourth is an alternative, and may 
Change — that you pony bay gee or say. 
of whole is bounded, and may be a part 
Of anything—a house, a realm, a heart! 
IV. 
My whole to him who has my first 
s needed, that is true; 
He’ll have to second his first, 
And first his second, too. 
Ws 
My first in the kitchen often stands, 
And thus warns me to my second; 
And by my neighbors, so they say, 
As prompt as my whole I’m reckoned. 
VI. 
Look at my happy, joyous first, 
With my second close beside ; 
’Tis strange, but a short time ago 
My first had each been my whole. 
Vit. 
At evening by my whole you’ll think 
Of days gone by, and never reckon 
That by my second my first is made, 
And by my first my second. 
VIII. 
In the hope of my first 
Being caught . | my second, 
I sat down by the side of the brook ; 
But lo and behold! as I looked uickly down, 
My first had gone off with my whole. 


2. LETTER CHANGES. 


j 
My tone is music to the ear; 
Behead me, find a measure near; 
One letter add, I give you fear. 
A change, you find me néar the wood; 
Again, I’m low where once I stood. 
Again a change, I’m very good. 


Il. 

A weapon long and thin I stand; 
I have been used in every land. 
Behead me now, and 
A juicy fruit Lape your mind. 
Transpose me, and I bring to view 
A thing at harvest time we do. 


3. RIDDLES. 
L 
I may #° where I please; I may help, or I may 
hinder. I can make you glad or sorrowful. I can 
brighten the prisoner’s cell; but I can make the 
palace a prison. By me the whole world is moved, 
and when I leave there is chaos. 
Il. 


What every man prefers to life, 
Fears more than death or deadly strife; 
What the contented man deserves, 
The r man has, the rich requires, 
The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves. 
IIL. 
I am capable of helping you to great deeds; I 
help you send forth your thoughts; I also confine 
you and hold you secure; for many, I provide a 
good home. 


t 


IV. 

My first natural position is a lowly one; but I 
rise to great heights; unable to hold to the higher 
place. gradually fall. In that very weakness 

ou discover my strength. I do more goes by 
alling than by rising. All bless me, and yet at 
times I spoil all pleasure. 

v. 

I am many-sided, and yet all sides are alike. 
You may admire me, but I turn from you; seldom 
do I present one side of my nature for any —— 
of time, and yet you admire my habit, for by that 
I give power. I help you to do great things. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I 


I am a word of seventeen letters. My 456789 
is a man’s Christian name, who is often mentioned 
in the Old Testament; my 13 1417 11 is a part of 
the body; my 65 15 162113 is some one of great 
use’ to a nation; my 179215 is part of a ship; my 
753611 is an animal on whose head you will gen- 
a find my 10 11 21317; my 15 141016 isa title 
of distinction; my 1921553 is some one who, 
when he is on my 6119, ~ to see my 15 9 13 16; 
my 15119 is a river in England, as also is m 
1291011; my whole is the name of a celebrate 
painter. 

Il. 


My 5672 was a famous athlete of Crotona in 
Italy; my 19648 is an important part of the 
human frame; my 52 83 is a small winged insect; 
my 56102 is a river of Spain and Portugal; my 
56108 names a useful plant; my whole is an 
illustrious English poet. 
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MAKING “PIONEER” MAPS. 


OT one boy in a hundred who 
N goes tramping or camping 

ever makes a map of the coun- 
try through which he passes. Some- 
times it does not occur to him to do 
so, and very often he does not know 
how to go about it. Yet a map of 
the country where you have camped, 
or even of the region round home,— 
like the map of Two Brooks Farm shown on this 
page,—is certain to prove interesting and may be 
valuable. In making a map of that 
kind,—a “pioneer” map, it is called,— 








Later the actual distance traveled in each direc- 
tion can be computed. 

In the woods you are not likely to travel more 
than three miles an hour if the trail is at all rough 
or broken. The best plan is to pick out a land- 
mark, take a compass course and make directly 
for the landmark. A pedometer will, of course, 
measure for you; but in hill climbing you will 
take shorter steps, and therefore pedometer meas- 
urements are more or less inaccurate. 

In canoeing, whether you travel with or against 
a current, only estimates of distance can be made. 
A good method is to select a point ahead on the 





that the stakes are right, you may have to sight 
and resight from the first stake several times. 
One person should hold a rod, and move it until 
it comes within the line of sights, while another 
sights the instrument. 

You now have another triangle, the base of 
which is the line, C A, between the first and the 
third stake, and the hypotenuse, the line of sight 
from the third to the last, or fourth, stake. 

If you have been exact in your operations, the 
hypotenuses of the two triangles are parallel, and 
all the angles of the two triangles are the same. 

Measure the distance between the first and 





beetle should follow in; rapid succession, and 
must drop in the same spot every time, if you 
expect to succeed in getting your bass. 
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THE BOYS’ “ZOO.” 


VI. A Butterfly “Zoo.” 


N this collection there are no slaughtered speci- 
mens, no poison bottles, no impaling pins; nor 
are the butterflies kept in captivity once they 

are eager to be on the wing. You catch them 
young,—in the egg, as caterpillars, or 
in the chrysalis state,—guard them until 





you learn to observe. things that would 
ordinarily escape your notice. 

Such outfit as you need is simple. 
First, you should have a notebook with 
pages ruled in squares. From four to 
six squares to the inch makes a good 
size. A notebook of that kind costs 
only a few cents. 

The next thing is a compass. An 
ordinary pocket compass will do, but 
one marked with degrees is preferable. 
Best of all small compasses is a sur- 
veyor’s pocket compass fitted with 
sights, for by means of it angles can be 
determined with greater exactness than 
with an unsighted instrument. 

Dials are marked in different ways. 
On some the degrees from zero to 360 
read from left to right round the circle, 
with E., 8., and W. indicating the quad- 
rants. Others begin at both top and 
bottom, S., with zero, and are num- 

* bered up and down on both sides, with 
E. and W. both at 90°. (Fig.1.) Each 
quadrant is divided into 90 degrees. 

Most compasses have the E. at the 
right and W. at the left of the dial. In 
this country, however, some of the best 
instruments have E. at the left and W. at 
the right. (Fig. 2.) These last have the 
advantage that they can be read just as 
the needle points. That is, if the top of 
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shake out their wings, and—let them 
sail away into the summer sunshine. 

A small room with plants in it—if 
such a place is available—makes an 
excellent ‘‘zoo.” But if you have no 
such room, a sunny, plant-filled window 
answers almost as well. You will need 
a collection of glass tumblers and jars 

‘for the eggs and caterpillars; a botany 
“drum” for plants and leaf fodder, and 
a number of small pasteboard boxes for 
carrying caterpillars. These provide 
against all contingencies of the chase. 
So armed, you repair to some conven- 
ient spot—the edge of a wood, a 
thicket- bordered lane, a pasture, an 
orchard, a bit of marsh, or even a city 
vacant lot, or an old-fashioned garden. 

The search for butterflies’ eggs is a 
task for sharp eyes. You scrutinize 
generally the under sides of green 
things, from low-hanging tree branches 
to the meanest weed. Your reward 
may be something that resembles a 
tiny white sugar loaf on a budding ~ 
milkweed, a ring of yellow-ribbed pin- 
heads girdling a shoot of young willow, 











or a sprinkling of minute green gems - 
on a sprig of elm. You will discover 
that the poplar may have a single egg 
glued to the tip of a leaf, and that the 








the instrument shown in Fig. 2 is placed 
in line with any course or object of 
which you wish to know the direction, say north- 
east, the needle will point to 45° E.; or, if your 
course is due east, the point of the needle will 
point at E. In the instruments marked with E. 
at the right and W. at the left of the dial (Fig. 1), 
the needle will point to 45° W. when you are head- 
ing 45° E., and at W. when you are heading east. 

One other instrument to assist in measuring 
distances is advisable—a pedometer. An instru- 
ment that will record yards is best, but one gauged 
to quarter miles will answer the purpose. 

Suppose you wish to map a country road. Be- 
fore starting, adjust the pedometer carefully to the 
length of your step, and at the top of the notebook 
page, at the left, enter the reading in this manner: 

“Ped. 4% miles.” 

Now take your bearings—the direction in which 
the road leads off, called the course. Hold the 
compass with the top—marked zero on the dial— 
in the direction in which you are going, and note 





Fig. | 


FIG. 2 


the exact degree to which the needle points when 
it has ceased to swing. 

For example, if the road takes a due north- 
easterly direction, the needle will point to 45° on 
the dial, if the dial is divided into quadrants. 
On a continuous-number dial it will indicate 
315°. In either case, enter beneath your pedom- 
eter entry: 

“Course N. 45° E.” 

Passing down the road, you presently reach a 
house. Look at your pedometer, and enter the 
reading exactly, together with the side of the road 
upon which the house stands. Supposing you 
have walked 700 yards, and the house is at the 
left, or on the N. W. side of the road, the entry 
should be: 

“700 yards. House N. W.” 

A little farther a brook crosses the road. Note 
the distance of this brook from the house, and the 
direction in which it runs. . 

“650 yards. Brook N. 80° W.” 

After a while the road takes a turn, and you 
again read your pedometer and take the new 
course by your compass, entering the course and 
the entire distance you have traveled at N. 45° E. 
in this way: 

“1 mile. 

“Course N. 80° E.” 

Thus far your notebook should contain the fol- 
lowing entries: 

“Ped. 4% miles. 

“Course N. 45° E. 


“700 yards. House N. W. 
“550 yards. Brook N. 80° W. 
“1 mile. 

“Course N. 80° E.” 


Occasionally as you go along you should sketch 
roughly on the blank page of the notebook oppo- 
site your notes the road you are mapping, show- 
ing, as in Fig. 5, the character of the country, 
setting in houses, brooks, hills, and prominent 
landmarks. 

If your notebook is ruled with six squares to the 
inch, let each square represent a twelfth of a mile, 
or twelve squares—two inches—to the mile. That 
will give a uniform standard of measurement for 
your sketch. The notebook map is for the pur- 
pose of illustrating roughly the measurements 
and notes, and those you should make as accurate 
as possible. The sketch is not your real map. 

Very often you will find it necessary to estimate 
distances. At a brisk walk on a clear trail or 
road most boys travel about 344 miles an hour. If 
you are estimating distances, your entries will be 
like this: 

“S. 30° E. 20 minutes. 

“*S. 70° E. 15 minutes.” 





stream, take the compass course, estimate the 
distance, and upon reaching the point, reéstimate 
the distance; then to take a new course, and so on. 

In lakes where there is little or no current and 
not enough wind to interfere with progress, the 
course can be taken from the starting point on 
the shore to some distant point to which you are 
to paddle. If one companion paddles with you 
in a moderately loaded canoe, you can calculate 
the speed at four miles an hour, unless there is a 
head wind, or for some other reason progress is 
retarded. If the course should be changed before 
reaching the point, make an entry of the time 
and the changed course. Otherwise, when you 
reach the objective point, record the time it took 
you to make the passage. On the rough sketch 
map note hills, the character of the country and 
timber, and as many topographical peculiarities as 
possible, together with more general observations. 

Draw your final map on heavy drawing paper, 
and use care in placing everything where it be- 
longs. A good plan is to draw a large circle to 
represent a compass. Bisect it by a line through 
the centre; then by another line cut it into quad- 
rants, and by two more lines into octants. A pair 
of dividers will be useful in doing this. Where 
each of the lines cuts the circumference of the 
circle, mark the corresponding cardinal point of 
the compass—at the top, N.; at the bottom, S.; 
and so on: E., W., N. E., 8. E., N. W., and 8. W. 
Paste the circle on the outer edge of the drawing 
paper on your board,with the north and south line 
running from top to bottom of the board. 

Now draw the scale upon which you propose to 
make your map—one inch or two inches to the 
mile. If the map is of a comparatively small 
region, as is the case in the Two Brooks Farm map, 
you will probably prefer a scale of one inch to 
four or five hundred feet. Next, proceed to draw 
the map, taking great care to get your directions 
correct and your distances right. A parallel rule 
applied to the compass face you have drawn will 
give you the various points and angles. 

For example, in drawing the map of your sup- 
posed road, put your dividers upon your scale, 
that the distance may correspond 
with the scale, and lay it off upon x 
the paper with the parallel rule in 
the direction that your compass 
drawing shows N. 45° E. to be—that 
is, northeast. In the same manner 
continue the road at its new angle, 
and using your dividers, set in houses, 
hills, streams, and so on. 

Sometimes you may want to meas- P 
ure the distance to some object on / 4 
the opposite side of a stream that 
cannot be crossed, or an object that 
for some reason you cannot go to. If you have 
a@ surveyor’s compass, you can do it with fair 
accuracy in this way: 

Sight your object, X in Fig. 3, through the com- 
pass sights; drive a stake at the point A, from 
which you take the sight; from that stake sight 
another line at right angles to the first line, and 
on the second line, say two hundred feet distant, 
carefully measured from the stake already driven, 
drive another stake, B. From the second stake 
sight the distant object again, and note to a degree 
its exact angle with the base line, B A, which 
connects the two stakes. 

You can now form a right-angled triangle, of 
which the two stakes will mark the ends of the 
base, the line from the first stake to the distant 
object will mark the perpendicular, and the line 
from the other stake to the distant object will 
mark the hypotenuse. 

Go back to the first stake, A; measure off say 
ten feet from it in the direction of the second 
stake, and exactly in line with the two. It will be 
necessary to use the compass sights to get that 
point accurately, and the measurement should 
be true. When the point is fixed, mark it by a 
stake, C. 

At this stake, set your compass to the exact 
direction, to a degree, taken by the hypotenuse,— 
the line sighted from the second, or two-hundred- 
foot, stake to the distant object, 15°, 18°, 20°, or 
whatever it may have been,—and where this line 
of sight crosses the line of sight between the first 
stake and the object, drive a fourth stake, D. 
You should do this very carefully: to be certain 
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last stakes driven. Suppose you find it to be 25 
feet. Then you will have the following measure- 
ments: the base of the large triangle, 200 feet; 
the base of the small triangle, 10 feet; the per- 
pendicular of the small triangle, 25 feet. The 
length of the perpendicular of the large triangle 
is found by an example of simple proportion: 10 
feet is to 25 feet as 200 feet is to the required dis- 
tance. The answer is 500 feet. 
To make these observations absolutely accu- 
rate, you will have to determine the variation of 
the compass at the place where you use it. Re- 
member that the geographical and mag- 
netic poles do not by any means coincide, 
and unless you live on the exact merid- 
ian of the magnetic pole, the compass 
will have a variation either east or west 
of the true north. 
Select a point from which there is a 
clear view of the. northern heavens, and 
erect a long plumb line. This should 
be white, if possible, that it may be seen 
easily at night. The lower end should 
be heavily weighted, with the weight in 
a bucket of water to prevent it from 
swinging. A few feet to the south of 
the plumb line drive two stakes, — 
not over two feet above the ground,— 
and on top of them, reaching from one 
to the other, rest a pole. From it sus- 
pend another plumb line, also weighted, 
that it may hang straight and without movement. 
Watch for the time when Mizar, the middle star 
in the handle of the Great Dipper, and the North 
Star are in line, one above the other (Fig. 4), and 
also exactly in line with the two plumb lines, 
sighting from the short line to the long one, and 
thence to the stars. The short line may be slipped 
along the pole until it is correctly 
placed. When the two stars are ex- 

Polaris actly in line with each other and with 
the two plumb lines, you will have 
found true north. 

The difference between the direc- 
tion in which the compass needle 
points and the direction in which the 
Jong plumb line lies from the short 
one gives you the variation of the 

compass. If the needle 
* points to the west of the 
Miurt y true north, it has a westerly 
e s * variation; if to the east, an 
easterly variation. In sight- 
ing it with the plumb lines, 
be careful that no metal 
is near that may influence the needle. Having 
learned the variation, you can correct the com- 
pass courses in your notebook when you draw 
the final map. Suppose the variation is 15° 
west: subtract fifteen from your notebook record 
of courses. That will change the N. 45° E. course 
to N. 30° E. If the variation is east, add it. For 
example, if the variation is 10° E., the true 
course will have been N. 55° E. The determina- 
tion of compass variations by this experiment 
is an interesting diversion. 
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A FISHING STRATAGEM. 


CONTRIBUTOR who has been rereading 
A “Fishing for Black Bass,” in the Boys’ 
Page for June, 1913, sends this additional 
suggestion that will often prove helpful when the 
usual methods fail. 

It is not an uncommon experience, especially 
during the middle of the summer when the water 
is warm, to see a bass eying your bait and making 
little rushes at it; more often you feel him nosing 
the tackle. He is not hungry, and has been at- 
tracted merely by curiosity, which in his case 
sometimes is strong. 

Under such conditions the bass is excitable, and 
if you offer him a rapidly changing bill of fare, he 
aye becomes reckless, and finally takes the 

ait. 

In adopting that plan, you must be able to drop 
the bait with some precision, in order to attract 
the same fish each time, and you must follow the 
“east” by removing and changing the bait imme- 
diately. Frog, minnow, grub, hellgramite, and 











clover plant is dotted all over with little 
yellow spindles. 

When you have found a cluster of eggs, do not 
dislodge them from the plant to which they are 
attached. Pick plenty of leaves for the young 
worms to feed on when they come out. Cater- 
pillars want what they want when they want it; if 
they do not get it, they die. Nettle feeders will not 
eat milkweed, nor poplar lovers eat apple leaves. 
Into the botany can you can pack a whole egg- 
laden weed, a branch of shrub, or asmall bough of 
a tree, there to be kept fresh in water until the 
hungry caterpillars appear. 

While poking about for eggs, you will be pretty 
sure to find caterpillars. 
Teach your eye the trick of 
resting steadily on every 
green thing you search, for 
some caterpillars are night 
feeders, and lie still by day; 
and so near are they to the 
color of the plant they live on 
that unless you look sharp 
you will pass them by. Wher- 
ever you find bitten leaves, 
or leaves curling up or sewed 
into tents, look for and hunt 
down your many-legged prey. 
And remember that some of 
the handsomest moths and 
some of the most beautiful 
butterflies come from the 
ugliest caterpillars. Put each 
caterpillar into a separate box with a quantity of 
the particular kind of leaf it was feeding on. 
If you know what it is, write the name of the 
plant on the box cover. 

Besides caterpillars, you may have the luck to 
happen on a chrysalis or two. These again are 
to be sought on the under side of things—fence 
rails, stone walls, and twigs. The time to hunt 
cocoons is in the autumn, or early in the spring 
before the leaves are out. Make cocoon hunting 
the object of your autumn walks, keeping an eye 
out for the big brown pods of the Cecropia and 
Promethea on fruit and shade trees, or poking 
under oaks and elms for the falling cocoons of 
Polyphemus, and under hickories, ‘walnuts, and 
birches for the thin-walled compact cocoon of the 
pale green Luna. 

The cocoons must not be kept in a warm place, 
lest they open prematurely in the winter, and the 
great moths beat their splendid wings to bits 
against a windowpane. Put them in a shed or in 
a moist, cool cellar until the warm spring days; 
then let the creatures awake to freedom and their 
little day of bliss. 

Returning with your varied spoils, accommodate 
the caterpillars each with a separate inverted 
tumbler and a supply of its chosen leaf. A paste- 
board shoe box with the lid replaced by mosquito 
netting will answer for the larger species. Set the 
egg-laden plants upright In water, or the boughs 
in wet sand. Lay the loose chrysalises in the earth 
at the roots of your plants; and fasten those that 
hang to twigs that will allow the little cases to 
swing free. They will want no further care. 

Fresh food and a clean house are the necessary 
things when the caterpillars hatch from the eggs. 
For a while they will hardly lift their eyes from 
their steady feeding. When they get big and 
begin to wander, they must have glass houses, too. 

When a caterpillar becomes restless, make up 
your mind that chrysalis time is at hand. If you 
do not know whether it is going to turn into 
a butterfly or a moth, whether it wants to burrow 
or to hang itself up for its long sleep, provide for 
every contingency by planting a stick upright in 
a flowerpot full of earth, and turning a glass jar 
te the whole. Then the caterpillar can suit 

itself. 


FIG. 6 * 
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A HOMEMADE SKETCHING CAMERA. 


HE first thing to get is a lens that has a 
focal length of some point between one and 


two feet. A lens of shorter focus will serve 


the purpose, but it will necessitate a smaller box, 
and that, in turn, will make drawing difficult on 
account of the cramped position it will impose. 
The simplest way to test the focal length of a 
lens is to hold it in bright sunlight, so that the 
rays of light that come through it shall fall upon 
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a dark surface, like a coat sleeve; then move the 
lens back and forth until the rays make the 
smallest possible point. The distance from that 
point to a point in the lens—it varies in different 
kinds of lenses—is the focal length, 

Now make a light-tight box of about the same 
depth as the focal length of the lens, and of the 
same width and length, but have the back of it 
open. Blacken the inside of the box with any 
stain or paint that does not shine. 

In the centre of the top of the box make a hole 
of such a size that it will just admit the lens and 
hold it, friction tight. Behind the lens, and look- 
ing down upon it at an angle of forty-five degrees, 








fix a mirror at such a distance that the centre of 
it will be over the centre of the lens. Tack a 
piece of dark-colored or otherwise opaque cloth 
round the edges of the open back of the box for a 
focusing hood, and your camera is complete. 

To use it, lay a piece of drawing paper on the 
bottom, or floor, of the box. Put the focusing 
hood over your head and look down at the paper. 
If you do not see a perfectly clear, sharp picture 
of the landscape or other object in front of you, 
move the lens up or down until the picture be- 
comes sharp. You can then trace the picture on 
the paper with a pencil or a crayon. 

An intelligent boy will soon discover that not all 
objects will be in focus at the same time. He 
will therefore contrive some arrangement by 
which he can easily move his lens up or down, and 
fix it in any desired position. He will also dis- 
cover that objects indoors will appear to be very 
dimly lighted, and so he will confine himself to 
scenes outdoors or to figures placed near a 
window. 
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FOOTBALL SIGNALS. 


N making up a set of football signals, the coach 
I or captain should keep in mind these points: 

they should be easy for the team to understand, 
hard for opponents to learn, and flexible enough 
to cover new plays. Two systems are commonly 
used: to number each play, and to number each 
player. 

If each play is numbered, a few days of practice 
will make the team familiar with the signals. For 
example, “2”? may mean left half back round right 
end; “2,” right half back round left end. New 
plays should be numbered in the order in which 
they are developed. The position of the signal 
number, in the series that the quarter back 
calls, may be changed occasionally. The signal 
number seldom comes first in the series. Some- 
times it is the second number, or it may follow the 
first uneven number, or some given number. The 
signal should never be so complicated that it con- 
fuses the players, and prevents the plays from 
being run off quickly and smoothly. 

The system of numbering each player is even 
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hearing. Moreover, the centre may not pass the 
ball instantly, and in that case the charging line- 
men will probably be off side. 

As the rules require that the ball be held on the 
ground in front of the centre, not between his | 
legs, all can easily see it. If every player watches | 
the ball as he should, no starting signal will be 
needed, except the movement of the ball. The 
quarter back should in some way let the centre 
know when to pass the ball, but that he can do by 
opening his closed hands, or by a touch of his knee. 

Do not waste time trying to learn your oppo- 
nents’ signals. It is unsportsmanlike, to begin 
with, and it is doubtful whether. knowing them 
would help you. If a team has learned the signals 
of its rivais, its members will “play for signals’’ ; 
that is, prepare to meet the play that they think 
the signal calls for. But an alert quarter back 
may notice their preparation, and, although he 
may carry out the play, he will change his manner 
of running it, or the formation of the interference 
in such a way as to make the knowledge worth- 
less. He may also change the signals or make 
false starts, and your players are then likely to 
become confused, and consequently to get off side 
or out of the play. 

The best way is to prepare your men to judge 
an opponent’s play the instant it starts, and to be 
ready for any emergencies. As one successful 
coach has said, ‘‘When the other side has the ball, 
use your eyes, not your ears.” 


Loading a Fish Pole.—A common bamboo fish 
pole will be found to hang better, and will seem 
really lighter in use, if the butt is loaded. The 
simplest way to load it is to bore a hole through 
the joint partition at the butt, and fit a cork to the 
opening. When you are ready to fish, fill the butt 
with water or sand, and insert the cork. 
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AN INDIAN CHARM STICK. 


HE medicine man of a certain Western 
tribe of Indians had what he called his 
“charm stick.” It consisted of a small 
square stick with notches cut on one edge. One 
end of the stick tapered to a point, and was fitted 
loosely into a hole in a piece of carved bone or 
shell. The medicine man would pretend to charm 
the stick by various passes of his hands over and 
round it, in the meantime chanting strange words. 
Then he would grasp the stick firmly in one hand, 
and stroke the notches with a stick held in the 
other hand, whereat the shell balanced on the end 
would turn in either direction at his command. 

The charm stick is based on a scientific principle 
of vibration. A boy can make one with a jack- 
knife in a short time. The stick need not be of 
any special size, nor need there be an exact 
number of notches. Nevertheless, the best results 
will be obtained if the stick is at least ten inches 
long, and is notched half its length. 

The design shows the charm stick made with a 
small windmill at the end instead of the piece of 
bone or shell that the Indian used. The essential 
thing is that the pin or nail on which the windmill 
revolves shall fit loosely. 

To operate the charm stick, hold it firmly in the 
left hand in a horizontal position with the notched 
edge uppermost. Grasp a pencil firmly in the 
right hand with the end of the index 
finger overlapping the unsharpened 
end of the pencil about half an inch. 





A New Family Car 
and a New Service Plan 
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Sedan—$1365 


To the family which owns but one automobile, the Hupmobile Sedan 
brings the extra comfort and protection of an enclosed car. 


Its price is no higher than was formerly asked for a touring car of equal 
quality. It eliminates the expense of a chauffeur. 


Its mechanical care is provided for under the broadest and best system 


of national service yet established. 


For these reasons it seems bound to become the super-car of the 


American family. 


The Hupmobile Sedan is a most beautiful car. 


tings are all that they should be. 


Its upholstery and fit- 


Its performance could not be better, nor its quality higher. Its main- 
tenance and operation are far more economical than is usual with 


cars of this type. 


In summer it is cooler than a touring car. A 
can be closed instantly to ward off the rain. 


All the windows open; they 


The insulated roof transmits less of the sun’s heat than the ordinary 


folding top. 


With weather-tight windows, and a body completely cold-proof, it 


affords perfect protection in winter. 


These features are rounded out by the national service coupon system 
which calls for regular inspections and adjustments, free of charge, 
by Hupmobile experts at Hupmobile service stations, everywhere. 


Write for the book of enclosed cars, and details of the service system, 


or call on the nearest dealer. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1315 MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 
Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 


Prices F.O.B. Detroit 


Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 


All-Year Touring Car, $1185 


All-Year Coupe, $1165 


Limousine, $2365 
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simpler for the team, and harder for the opponents CL 
to grasp. Generally, the players on the left are 
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given odd numbers, those on the right even num- 
bers. The signal is then a double number, the 
first digit indicating who is to take the ball, the 
second, where he is to go. Suppose the full back 
is 1; left half back, 3; right half back, 2; quarter 
back, 4; left end, 5; left tackle, 3; left guard, 1; 
right guard, 2; right tackle, 4; right end,6. The 
openings in the line are usually understood to be 
inside the man whose signal is given, that is, 
nearer the centre. Round right end may be 8, 
round left end, 7. 

The signal 19-27-32 would then mean right half 
back round left end; 23-48-72 would mean quarter 
back round right end; 17-11-24, full back between 
left guard and centre. 

When the play is to be from a kick formation, 
use for the first number a multiple of some number, 
Say 11. Odd multiples may indicate punts; even 
iultiples, drop kicks. A “fake” kick may be in- 
dicated by giving such a signal as 64-78-14. This 
system may be expanded without confusion to 
include every conceivable play. 

Good gains can often be made by giving only 
one signal for a series of plays. For example, 
the repetition of a multiple of 11, such as 22-22-19, 
may indicate three plays: right half through right 
tackle, full back through left guard, left half round 
right end. The second play of the series should 
be started without any signal as soon as the teams 
line up after the first play; then quickly the third 
play, without signal. 

The advantage of such a series is in the rapidity 
with which the plays follow one another, and the 
consequent unpreparedness of the opponents. A 
Series should not be used too often, for the players 
on the defense soon learn to watch for quick 
plays. One of them may prevent the plays from 
being started by purposely remaining off side 
until his team is lined up. Of course he may be 
penalized, but officials seldom permit the ball.to 
be put into play if any player is plainly off side. 

A series of plays at the beginning of each period 
may be run through without any signal. The first 
time his side gets the ball, the quarter back may 
remind his players that a series is coming by 
calling “Line up,” or “Play ball.” Whether the 
series in one period is successful or not, the series | 
at the opening of the next should be different. 
Often the first play after bringing in the ball from | 
“out of bounds” may be started without any sig- | 
nal. The players may be told that when the ball 
is brought in from the left side line, the left half 
back will be sent round right end; when it is 
brought in from the right, the right half back will 
be sent through centre. 

Sometimes in addition to the signal for the forma- | 
tion a “starting signal’ is given; that is, a signal | 
for the centre to pass the ball and for the linemen | 
to charge. This is generally a single number, | 
such as 5, irregularly placed in a meaningless | 

Series that follows the formation signal. The | 
quarter back may call 19-23-74—the formation 
Signal; 3-4-2-7-5—the starting signal. 

It is supposed that a starting signal enables the 
entire team to get into motion at once, but experi- 





ence shows that this does not always happen. | resting in the crotches, completes the chair, which 


A player acts more quickly by sight than by 


| straight stick thrust 
| 


Rub the pencil hard on the notches 
both forward and back. As the pencil 
slips over each notch, it causes a sharp vibration 
of the stick that communicates itself to the nail on 
which the windmill turns. The vibration causes 
the nail to strike sharp blows on the inside of the 
hole in the windmill; but since the blows are 
straight up and down, the windmill remains 
stationary. 

Now slightly move the pencil ahead until the 
end of the right thumb rubs hard on the side of 
the stick near the notches, still holding the stick 
in the same position, and rubbing the notches 
vigorously back and forth. That gives direction 
to the vibrations, and causes the nail to strike 
slanting blows on the inside of the hole, toward 
the thumb, which causes the windmill to revolve 
rapidly away from the thumb side. 

Without altering the rubbing of the pencil on 
the notches, slightly shift the right hand until the | 
tip of the index finger, overlapping the end of the 
pencil, rubs hard on the opposite side of the stick | 
near the notches. That will cause the windmill | 
to stop immediately, and begin to whirl rapidly in | 
the opposite direction. The finger should rub the | 
side of the stick as hard as the pencil rubs the | 
notches. By holding the thumb and the finger 
near together, the change can be made so cleverly 
that onlookers cannot see what causes the change | 
in the revolutions. 1 

In the hands of a person who does not know 
the secret, the windmill stands still, because the | 
flat surfaces of the blades offer a resistance to 
the air that requires actual power to overcome. 

An amusing result can be obtained by removing | 
the windmill, and putting in its place a small | 
square of cardboard with a hole in the exact | 
centre of it. By rubbing the stick as before, the 
cardboard will revolve, as the windmill did, but | 
with this difference: it will turn in at least one | 
direction, no matter whether the person who is | 
handling it knows the secret or not. | 
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MAKING A CAMP CHAIR IN A HURRY. | 
COMMON “roller towel,” or any other strip 

of strong cloth that is approximately sixteen | 
inches wide by two and one-half yards long, | 

with the ends strongly sewed together, will make | 
the seat and the back of 
a comfortable camp chair 
that you can build in a few 
minutes. Cut two stout 
stakes four feet long, each 
crotched at one end, and 
two others of half that 
length; drive them firmly 
into the ground, in the 
relative positions shown 
in the photograph, and | 
lash them firmly together 
where they cross. A 














through the loop of the towel at the ends, and 





will be comfortable as well as convenient. 





The “BIG GIANT” 


Steam Engine 


SES KEROSENE. The illustra- 
tion does not show the full size 
of the Engine. It stands eleven 

inches high, and the boiler, which is 
formed from heavy brass, is absolutely 
safe. It is an improvement over all 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene 
can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. 
It can be run full speed continuously 
for ten hours at a cost of less than one 
cent. It has a safety valve, steam 
whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge 
that will always indicate the exact 
amount of water in the boiler. It has 
a large balance wheel and other neces- 
sary parts to make it the most power- 
ful Steam Engine for toy machinery 
now on the market. It is finely finished, 
free from danger of explosion, and one 
of the most popular articles for boys 
we have ever offered. 


HE YOUNG ENGINEER. Every 
boy ought to own one of these 
superb Engines. It will not only 

afford hours of pleasure, but in many 
cases will develop a taste for mechani- 
cal work and engineering. The Engine 
is designed for running toy machinery 
at a high rate of speed. These toys, 
such as machine shops, mills, forges, 
etc., can easily be made by the boys. 
They will thus enjoy both the making 
and the running of their “plant.” Power 
can be transmitted to the machine shop 
or mill through an attached pulley 
wheel, with a cord for a belt. 
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How To Get The 


“Big Giant” Steam 
Engine FREE 


This ‘‘Big Giant’’ Steam Engine will 
be given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion. Sent by ex- 
press or parcel post, charges paid by 
the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much 
postage to send for a 3-lb. package. 
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ROOMING TOGETHER. 


ms‘ RANDMAMMA,” said 
G Bertha, ‘‘I have de- 
cided to room with 

Katie, after all.” | 

“Why, I thought,” said | 
grandmother, as she looked | 
up in mild surprise from the | 
little sock she was knitting | 
to the bright young face | 
opposite her, “that you pre- 
ferred solitude.” | 

“TI know!” sighed Bertha. | 
“But ways and means are | 
so difficult! If I take a room with air and sun- | 
shine enough, all to myself, I shall have to pinch. 
Anything else is a risk, of course. Katie and I 
are very good friends now, but I wonder if we | 
shall be when the college year is up?” | 

“Bring Katie to supper to-night,” said grand- 
mother quietly. 

Katie came. The supper was very pleasant. 
When it was over, grand- 
mother, smiling, said: 

“An old woman wants to 
give a few plain, old-fashioned 
‘don’ts’ to two young people 
who are to be very close to 
each other for eight months.” 

She took up her knitting, 
and the talk seemed more 
casual as she paused now and 
then to count the stitches: 

** First, don’t get into the 
habit of reading your letters 
to each other. At first you 
may want to do it, but if a day 
comes when a letter contains 
something that you wish to 
keep to yourself, or must keep 
to yourself, a sudden silence, 
where silence has not been the 
rule, is embarrassing. 

“Don’t always be together. 
Since you must meet every 
night, go for walks, some- 
times, each of you with some 
one else. Do it from the first. 
There must come atime when 
your very proximity will make you ‘get on each 
other’s nerves.’ To choose another companion 
for a stroll then would be making a definite breach ; 
have some one else to fall back on naturally. 

“Don’t get into the habit of waiting on each 
other. You may have heard the old proverb, ‘In 
love, one is always saddled and bridled, the other 
booted and spurred.’ That is sometimes true in 
friendship. A little help when help is needed is 
one thing, but that either of you should play maid 
to the other is quite different. Nothing is much 
nore irritating than unwished-for services. 

“Now here is a ‘do’ to wind up with. It’s an- 
other odd proverb. Do remember it! ‘Of the 
unspoken word you are master.’ So, do know 
when not to speak.” 
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THE GAME OF “WAR.” 


RETEND that the playground or the gymna- 
P sium is a battle field, and that all the players 

are soldiers. First select two generals, one 
for each army, and let them choose sides. One 
of the groups represents the Red army, and the 
other the Blue army. Each has a fortress repre- 
sented by a circle about ten feet in diameter. The 
two fortresses are twenty-five feet apart, or if 
there is not room enough for that, at opposite 
ends of the gymnasium. Round each fortress is a 
trench about ten feet wide. Each army has a 
prison, represented by a space about ten feet 
square drawn behind its trench. The armies) 
stand in and about their respective fortresses. 
For ammunition, use an ordinary basket ball. 

Let us suppose the Red army makes the first 
attack. The Reds advance toward the Blue for- 
tress, the general carrying the ammunition, that | 
is, the basket ball. When at a convenient dis- 
tance, they surround the fortress and begin to | 
pass the ball rapidly about in any direction among 
themselves, in order to confuse the enemy; then 
suddenly, by an unexpected manceuvre, they try 
to throw the ball into the Blue fortress. The 
Blues, in the meantime, encircle their fortress as 
compactly as possible. They must keep watch of 
the ball and be ready for any shot; they may try 
to intercept the ball, either by batting it back or 
by catching it before it touches the ground in the 
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fortress. If the Reds make a successful assault,— 
that is, throw the ball into the Blue fortress,—they 
score one battle, and the armies return to their 
fortresses to get ready for another attack. In 
making the attack, the two armies take turns. 

But if the Reds are not successful in their attack, 
—in other words, if their ammunition falls into the 
hands of the enemy,—they instantly retreat to 
protect their own fortress, which the Blues sur- 
round. The game continues in that way until one 
army has scored five victories. That completes a 
campaign ; then both armies rest until the second 
campaign is to begin. The army that wins the 
greater number of campaigns is accounted the 
victor at the end of the “war.” 

At any time during the game prisoners may be 
taken. A prisoner is taken if one of the enemy 
tags her within the enemy’s trench. A soldier 
who goes outside her own trench when the enemy 
is attacking her fortress, is taken by being touched 
with the ball, or by anyone of the opposite side 
who has the ball. Also during the retreat of an 
army, a soldier is taken prisoner if she is touched 
with the ball or by an enemy who has the ball. 
All prisoners are kept until a campaign has come 
to an end. After each campaign prisoners may 
be exchanged, the generals of each army naming 
the prisoners to be set free. If one army has a 
greater number of prisoners, it holds the excess 
as captives until after the next campaign. 

It is often advisable to choose a new general 
for each campaign. A good general will show 





ingenuity in planning tactics and manceuvres 
when assaulting the enemy; at the same time the 
general of the defending side will use headwork 
in defending her fortress. All soldiers take orders 
from their generals, and prompt obedience is 
essential. A soldier who refuses or delays in car- 
rying out the orders of her general is a traitor, and 
must pay the penalty that her general imposes, 
which is generally ten minutes’ imprisonment, 
—without release,—or for a graver offense, banish- 
ment. Any other penalty may be named that 
would be considered appropriate. 
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DRAWINGS MADE OVER PHOTO.- 
GRAPHIC PRINTS. 
HEN illustrators wish to make a line draw- 
ing from a photograph, they frequently 
make the drawing on the face of a specially 


prepared photographic print, and then bleach the 
photograph until nothing remains but the white 








paper and the lines of the drawing. It is a quick 
way to get results, that only an artist or a skilled 
draftsman could get otherwise. : 

The necessary materials are waterproof draw- 
ing ink, pens of different degrees of fineness, 
two or three pencils of different degrees of hard- 
ness, a photographie print to work on, and the 
chemicals necessary to bleach the photograph. 

The print should be overexposed; that is, it 
should have at least double the normal time, and 
then be very much underdeveloped. It should 
remain in the developer only long enough to show 
a complete image, after which it should be rinsed 
and fixed in plain “hypo” before it has a chance 
to become dark or dense. 

The paper should have a good texture for taking 
the ink. The so-called matte-surface papers, or 
the rough-surface papers, are better than those 
called “portrait,” “velvet,” or “glossy.” 

Having then an overexposed, underdeveloped, 
light-toned, plain-fixed photographic print on a 
matte- or rough-surface gaslight or bromide paper, 
pin it by the corners to a board, and with a pencil 
or with a pen and ink, follow the outlines with as 
much freedom of stroke as you can command. 
When you have finished the outlines, put in the 
shadows. By comparing the photograph and the 
drawing that accompany this article, you can see 
how the artist handled his problem. 

If you work with pencil, you can use a “tint” 
on the shadows—a “‘tint’? being merely a smear 
of graphite. If you use ink, lay the print away 
to dry for several hours when you are done. 

Make up a solution of ferricyanide of potash in 
water. A teaspoonful of the ferricyanide crystals 
in a glass of water is ample. In half a glass of 
water dissolve a tablespoonful of ordinary “hypo.” 
Mix the two solutions, dampen the print in cold 
water, and immerse it in the mixed solution. The 
image of the photograph will promptly fade until 
it has entirely disappeared. It should be left in 
the solution two or three minutes after the image 
has vanished, and must then be well washed to 
get rid of the yellow color of the solution. The 
result will be a sketch in drawing ink or pencil on 
white paper, with no trace of the photograph to 
show how the sketch was made. 

It is impossible in this work to use a gaslight or 
bromide print that has been toned brown; in the 
toning process the very bleaching that you now 
wish to do has already been done. 
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A YOUTH’S COMPANION SCRAP.- 
BOOK. 


SUBSCRIBER pays us a compliment that 
contains also a useful hint. She has a 
“Youth’s Companion Scrapbook,” into 

which she pastes the items that she especially 
wishes to keep for frequent reference. The sug- 
gestion is good, not only as it applies to The 
Companion, but also with reference to any other 
publication that prints matter worth saving. 


| Even better than the scrapbook is a set of cards 
of uniform size, to which the clippings can be 
pasted; or a set of large, stout envelopes in which 
they can be placed. The advantage of the cards 
and the envelopes is that, if properly filed, they 

| index themselves automatically. 

| But most readers, it appears, preserve their 
copies intact. 
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THE GIRL STENOGRAPHER. 


GIRL cannot become a good stenographer 
A until she learns that the primary conditions 
for success in stenography, as in every other 
occupation, are determination, trustworthiness, 
and self-respect. The girl who sews a long seam 
to the end, instead of stopping half-way because 
| she is tired, or because the work is monotonous; 
the girl’who can be trusted to have supper ready 
for her father just at the right time—is the one 
who has what we sometimes call the ‘‘thomely”’ 
virtues of determination and trustworthiness. 
The girl who thinks too humbly of herself to sup- 
pose that everyone who looks at her is admiring 
her perfections, and too much of herself to invite 
or allow familiarity, has the self-respect that will 
guard her as the circle of fire guarded Brunhild 
on her lonely mountain. 

Next to character, the personal qualifications 
that a stenographer needs are good health and 
good manners. A girl who is to do office work 
needs the steady nerves that come from blood- 
renewing oxygen. She should guard her health; 
she cannot stand the strain of the work if she 
begins with ‘‘nerves.” She needs plenty of air, 
sleep, and simple food. 

Good manners, and the consideration for others 
that is the outward sign of a good heart, the ste- 
nographer also needs. In one office was a girl 





* whose sarcastic remarks were the envy of another 


girl who never could think of biting things to say. 
One day the quieter girl, after laughing at a re- 
mark of her companion, turned to one of the men 
in jthe office, and said, ‘‘Don’t you admire Miss 
Bennett’s wit?” “Indeed I don’t,” he answered 
quickly, ‘“‘and none of us do; but we don’t like to 
discharge her, because she has a sick mother.” 
Would not any girl rather keep her position be- 
cause she was personally acceptable, than as a 
favor to her mother? 

A stenographer must not be 
careless about her person or 
her dress. She should have 
the refinement of cleanliness, 
and should wear clothes that 
are simple, becoming, and 
marked by the good taste that 
condemns tawdry finery and 
the extremes of fashion. The 
girl whose hair is simply 
dressed and scrupulously 


brain; she who comes with 
heaps of “rats” and false 
*‘puffs’”’ is likely to carry a 
similar muddle inside her 
head. Indeed, it is not uncom- 
mon to see the upholstery dis- 
appear from a head as the own- 
er of it grows in sense. As to 
physical beauty, there is some- 
thing about a girl who stands 
straight, and from whose eyes 
a kind soul looks out, that is 
even better than beauty. 

The stenographer needs intelligence; she need 
not be brilliant, but she must be able to do exactly 
what she is told and to think straight. She need 
not be wonderfully quick, but she must be careful. 
She needs the sort of clear-headedness that tells 
her when to go on, and when to ask questions 
because she does not know how to go on. 

Too many girls make the mistake of thinking 
that all the education they need in order to become 
stenographers is training in stenography and type- 
writing. The mistake is fostered by the cheap, 

d-rate busi schools that advertise short 
cuts to lucrative positions. The business schools 
of the better class, like good high schools, demand 
a good elementary education before they allow 
their pupils to study stenography. The essentials 
are English grammar and composition, spelling, 
penmanship, a knowledge of the meanings of 
English words, and the appreciation of good 
English. 
The ability to write shorthand is only a means 





for ability to transcribe shorthand notes into sen- 
tences correct in grammar and spelling. A ste- 
nographer who does not know the usages of 
English syntax, punctuation, and spelling, can 
make no use of her ability to write shorthand. 
Most of the stenographers who cannot keep posi- 
tions fail because of their lack of general educa- 
tion. 

The business training of a stenographer consists 
of the study of commercial correspondence, ste- 
nograpby, and typewriting. Ifthe student already 
has a high-school education, she can get the 
special training in about six months at a good 
business school. She should beware of schools 
that promise to teach shorthand in twenty les- 
sons and to place every graduate in a $25-a-week 
position. 

A girl who has not a high-school education should 
if possible set about getting one. Most of the 
large cities now give three-year high-school 
courses that combine studies in English literature, 
modern languages, music, and drawing, with the 
study of stenography and other commercial sub- 
jects. The high-schocl graduate can get a position 
more easily than a girl who has not a high-school 
education, and because of her larger knowledge, 
can usually advance farther than a girl who has 
less education. There are, of course, exceptions. 

The conditions of work for stenographers are 
usually a working day of from half past eight to 
five o’clock, with a half day on Saturday. In some 
offices, letters have to be written late in the day, 
and in the busy season that keeps the stenogra- 
pher at the office until the work is finished. The 
vacations are the legal holidays and two or three 
weeks in the summer. The salaries of high-school 
graduates in New York City average $6 to $8 a 
week at the beginning, and $15 after one, two, or 
three years of work. Since it is hard to get board 
in New York for less than $7 a week, it is plain 
that New York is not an easy place for a girl 
without experience and without money. 

The actual salaries earned by eight girls who 





clean is likely to have a clear | 


graduated lately from high school are as follows: 
Four started at $6 a week, two at $7, and two at $8. 
At the end of nine months two girls were working 
for $8, three for $9, two for $10, and one for $17. 
The last girl is a young woman of exceptional 
ability, and of wider culture than the others. 

Office work as a means of earning a living has 
grave disadvantages for a girl. The nervous wear 
of the work is great. Thatis because during busy 
times it is necessary to work at top speed, and 
because there are always detail work and circular 
letters that are monotonous. Some offices have 
no “rush” times, and some have no extreme mo- 
notony of work, but many have both. 

The fact that most women find office work inter- 
esting for the first few years and after that unsat- 
isfying, is due mainly, not to short vacations or 
insufficient salaries, but to the lack of appeal in 
business life to the deepest womanly instincts. 
Most women find their permanent satisfaction in 
such work as making a home, caring for sick 
people, or teaching children. The fact that a 
woman is fulfilling the law of her nature in min- 
istering to those who need her care, sanctifies for 
her the drudgery of the home, the hospital, and 
the schoolroom. Office drudgery does not offer 
any such compensation. 

A woman who earns a high salary in Wall Street 
said lately, “If it were only for something besides 
making people rich, I could stand the hard work 
better.” She was not unhappy; she was too wise 
to let outward conditions make her discontented ; 
but she recognized an essential lack in the con- 
ditions of her life. 

Another disadvantage in office work for young 
girls is that there are all kinds of men in business. 
Some of them are gentlemen, others are not. The 
danger lies in the fact that any kind of a man may 
employ a young woman stenographer. There is 
no authority that can pass upon his fitness. Girls 
who mean to be stenographers should understand 
| the special reasons why they should preserve their 
| dignity and womanliness. 
| Stenography as a vocation has also its advan- 
| tages. Balanced against the strain of the work 
and the short vacations is the freedom from care 
after office hours. Compare that with the hours 
of anxious work that a teacher must do outside 
the schoolroom and that must be subtracted from 
her evenings, her Saturdays, and her vacations, 
before she can reckon her leisure time. Again, 
although the vacations are short, the employment 
and the pay are regular. Many trained nurses 
have weeks and months of enforced idleness. 

Another advantage for stenographers is the 
ease of getting temporary work during the sum- 
mer or in busy times. Employers are glad to pay 
well for competent help while their regular ste- 
nographers are on their vacations. If a capable 
| stenographer has given up the work, and needs 
| again to earn money for a time, she can get a 
| position without the examination and waiting to 
which a teacher must submit. 

Still another advantage of stenographie work 
for a woman is that it brings her into close contact 
with practical life, and in doing so develops judg- 
ment and intelligence. She learns the value of 
time, of money, and of the virtues of straightfor- 
ward dealing and courtesy upon which everyday 
success depends. If she loses some of her illu- 
sions, she gains, in most cases, a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the essential justice and kindness of human 
beings. She sees life as it is, and knows that it is 
good 
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FILET-LACE RIBBON WORK. 


OR this work, use filet lace or imitation filet 
lace that has a coarse mesh. The large 
patterns are most effective. Work over the 

pattern with narrow silk tape or very narrow 





baby ribbon of different colors, if you wish. Fin- 


to an end. An employer pays his stenographer | ish the work by sewing a lace edge about two 


inches wide all round. 
> & 


A COLLECTION OF COMMON WILD- 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


PASTIME that adds zest to outdoor rambles 

A in every season of the year is collecting the 
seeds of familiar wild flowers and plants. 

| The beauty of the various seeds compels ad- 
| miration, and the variety of form, color, and 
| adornment that they present is a constant incen- 
tive to the sharp-eyed collector. Very different 
from one another, for example, are the flat, broad- 
margined ovals of the seeds of the milkweed, the 
prettily ribbed achenes of the rue anemone, the 
feathery-iailed seeds of the wild clematis, and 
the delicately crested, warm reddish-brown seed 
globules of the bloodroot. 

The seeds of the composite family, of which the 
sunflower and the thistle are familiar members, 
are especially interesting because of the charac- 
teristic crowns of scales, bristles, feathery plumes, 
or sometimes needle-like horns, that cap their 
tiny heads. 

When the containing pod or receptacle withers 
or splits, it is a sign that the seeds are mature. 
Then is the time to gather them. Often it is 
worth while to collect the pods as well as the 
seeds. The hips of wild roses, the orange-and- 
scarlet wrappings of the seeds of the bittersweet, 
the capsules of the leopard lily, split back to 
reveal the dark, shining seeds arranged in the 
likeness of a blackberry, and many others, are 
interesting enough to deserve a place in a col- 
lection. 

A satisfactory and economical method of pre- 
serving and displaying the seeds is to cork up 
each kind separately in small, wide-mouthed vials. 
Affixed to each bottle, in such a way as to obscure 
the contents as little as possible, should be a 
harrow paper label with the name of the seed 
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King of All 
Racing Tires 


Now Made for 
Road Riding, Too 


Blue Streak Motorcycle Tires are 
winning hosts of riders every month. 
Men can’t resist their gala appear- 
ance. And no other motorcycle tire 
made has ever equaled their bril- 
liant performance. 

For these are the famous Goodyear rac- 
ing tires. Our euperte have added new fea- 
tures that adapt them to every road condi- 
i year we are spending $50, 

erments. Yet we've cut our 
prices 15 per cent. 

Note the swagger distinction of these bi 
creamy-white tires surmounted by the Al 
Weather tread of shapely blocks and a racy 
blue circle running ‘round the center. This 
tread is sharp-edged: and extra wide, so it 
R'E tough and outre thick, op bt catwesss 
By oe 
like Pa cl  caaheseal Tubes = auto- 
mobiles—are 30 cent heavier. 

your dealer for G ear Blue 
Fag — : codyuet ingnee 

bes. is stock, 
et once freen a neathy Gosdpens becach. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile Tires 


Goon SEAR 


Blue Streak 


tion. 
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Say Good-By to 
the Oil Lantern 





The Presto Hand Lamp 


consists of a brilliant electric light 
bulb, inclosed in an adjustable 
searchlight reflector, having a two- 
inch bull’s-eye lens. It is equipped 
with a swinging handle for carrying, 
and is attachable to any ordinary 
dry battery, such as may be obtained 
in your local store. 


You can stand or hang this Lamp any- 
where, and the searchlight may be turned 
to any angle, throwing the light just where 
you want it. It may be used near gas, 
gasoline, oil, or hay, without the slightest 
danger of fire, for it cannot ignite any- 
thing, no matter how inflammable. It is 
indispensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No house- 
hold can afford to be without it. Our Offer 
does not include the battery. 


Special Limited Offer 


For a limited time the Presto Electric 
Hand Lamp will be given free of charge 
to Companion subscribers only as pay- 
ment for securing one new subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion; or the Lamp 
may be purchased from us for $1.00. In 
either case we DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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and the date when it was taken. It is well to 
keep a hand magnifying glass with the collection, 
for many seeds require some slight magnification 
to show their beauty in detail. 

You will add much interest to the collection if 
; you combine with it the seed vessels of trees, 
such as the various winged seed cases of the 


acorns, and various kinds of cones. Because of 
their size, it is best to keep most of these on the 


exclude the dust. 
But however much pleasure you get from dis- 
playing your collection, you will get still more 


When you attempt to tame the wild flowers, you 


ments. 
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THE PANTOGRAPH. 


Tee pantograph is a framework that carries 
a pencil and a tracing point so arranged that 
when the tracer is passed along any line of a 

map or picture the pencil draws an exactly simi- 
lar line, but to any seale desired. It requires no 
skill to use it, yet with it you can copy not only 
maps and plans, but line drawings from news- 
| papers, magazines, or books. 

To make a pantograph, get four thin strips of 




















and put them together as they appear in Fig. 1. 
The length of the two longer pieces is not impor- 
tant, but for convenience let it be about eighteen 
inches. 
long, and the piece 3-4 eight inches long.’ Bore 
asmall hole near each end of all four pieces. Lay 
the eight-inch piece on one of the eighteen-inch 
pieces so that the holes at one end of both are 
directly in line with each other; mark through the 
centre of the hole at the opposite end of the eight- 
inch piece; that will give the position of hole 1. 


| arm, and find the place for hole 3 in a similar man- 
|ner. Bore the holes shown at P and T for pencil 
and tracer points respectively, and put the appa- 
ratus together by slipping wooden pegs or copper 





























rivets through the holes 1, 2, 3, and 4. If the four 

pieces, when combined as in Fig. 1, will form a 
| perfect rectangle, you may be sure that your work 
is correct. 

Bore a three-eighths-inch hole in one long arm, 
at B, and a hole of the same size near the edge of 
| the drawing board or table. Get a three-eighths- 

inch stove bolt, about an inch and a half long, 

with nut and washer, and slip the bolt through 
| the table and the leg of the pantograph. Do not 
| serew the nut down tight, for the leg must move 
| freely on the point B. The pantograph fixed to 
| the table will now appear as in Fig. 2. The arms 
should move easily, but not loosely, about the 
joints 1, 2, 3, and 4, as well as at B. 
| To use the pantograph, push a sharpened 
| wooden peg through one of the hoies at T, anda 
pointed pencil through the corresponding hole at 
P. Put the drawing to be copied on the table 
under the pantograph, so that the point of the peg 
T rests near the centre; put a piece of paper 
| under the pencil point, and fasten both paper and 
| picture securely. When you move the tracer, T, 
along the lines of the picture, the pencil will make 
corresponding lines on the paper. 
| Arranged as in Fig. 2, the pantograph will make 
a drawing smaller than the original. If you wish 
to make an enlarged copy, put the pencil at T and 
the tracing point at P, and change the position of 
paper and drawing to correspond. 
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A DOLL EXHIBITION. 


IRLS who are in search of something that 
G will add a touch of novelty to their club 
entertainment or fair will find an idea in an 
attractive exhibition that recently formed a part 


city. 
It was simply a pleasing display of dolls of many 





types and sizes, planned by a club of girls with 
the purpose not only of attracting their younger 
sisters, but also of interesting older people. It 
added distinctiveness to the exhibition and mate- 
rially increased the attendance. 

The idea can be worked out with many varia- 


| tions, and can easily be made to suit the occasion 


| 





of which it becomes a part. | 

Prizes offered to the youthful owners of dolls | 
will arouse much friendly competition. The most 
ingenious homemade doll, or the oddest, or the 
best dressed, may well receive an award, and win 
the honor of being placed in a conspicuous posi- | 
tion in the display. 

If it is desired to make the exhibit somewhat 
more elaborate, doll furniture can be included. 
There is opportunity for considerable originality 
in the arrangement of doll sketches. A Maypole 
dance, a country store, and a children’s play- 
ground are suggested merely as possible subjects. 
Many others will readily come to mind. 

Still more elaborate would be a representation 
by dolls of a scene from a play, or the illustration | 
of a poem, such as ‘‘Maud Muller,” or a tableau | 
based on an incident of local or national history. | 


CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR AUGUST | 


maple, the ash, the hop tree, and the elm; the | 


Shelves of a cabinet that has a glass front to | 


from planting the seeds and watching them grow. | 


Start upon an almost endless variety of experi- | 


| hard wood about three-quarters of an inch wide, 


The piece 1-4 should be twelve inches — 


Then place the twelve-inch piece on the other long : 
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of the annual Baby and Flower Show in a Western | 
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( When “Palmolive” \| 
Was Young 


3,000 years ago the women of ancient Egypt, skilled 
in toilet arts, learned the wonderful cleansing qualities of 


Palm and Olive oils. 


While their “Palmolive” was necessarily a crude combination 
of these oils in their natural state, modern women, inheritors of 
this invaluable discovery, enjoy their combination in PALMOLIVE 
SOAP, made of the famous Palm and Olive oils. 

Thus the fame of the first Palmolive has survived the centuries, 


handed down from generation to generation— 

—From the time when Cleopatra ruled to the present day popular- 
ity of the “PALMOLIVE Doctrine of Soap and Water.” 

Next in popularity comes PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO, the liquid 
Palmolive prepared to make the proper care of the hair easy. 

Ask, also, for PALMOLIVE CREAM, a delightful cold cream which 
softens and invigorates the skin. is 

To make the acquaintance of all three accept our 

THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER.—A miniature cake of PALM- 
OLIVE SOAP, bottle of SHAMPOO and tube of CREAM, attractivelv 
packed, mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 

Address 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc. 


ilwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Three Months’ 
FREE Trial 


VERY NEW 
COMPANION 
Sewing Machine is 
sold subject to pur- 
chasers approval 
after three months’ 
trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take 
it back at our expense 


and refund your entire re- 
mittance. No charge will be 
made for use during the trial. 


The New Companion 
First Introduced in 1880 


E Publishers of The Youth’s Companion were pioneers in offering a high- 
grade Sewing Machine direct from the factory to the home at practically 
wholesale price. The success of this plan is shown by the rapid distribution 

of the New Companion into every state and territory. From a small number of 
sales in 1880, a third of a century ago, this branch of our business has increased 
year by year until now no sewing machine is more favorably known. 


OM 1880 until the present day we have, of course, adopted many new 
inventions and improvements. Among the most recent of these improve- 
ments are: AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE, an exclusive New Companion 

invention; SHUTTLE EJECTOR; STEEL PITMAN with Ball-Bearingand Ball-and- 
Socket Connections; SPRING HEAD LATCH; RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. 


HOW CAN WE DO IT? Ferg xcs! 

‘ * you the highest 
grade machine, cut:the price in two, guarantee for 25 years, and 
deliver free? Quite a question, but our booklet on the New 
Companion Sewing Machine tells you fairly and squarely about 
it. We offer choice of four styles of cabinetwork. A post-card 
inquiry will secure our Illustrated Booklet, free. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


(Second Series.) 
I. Coéperative Banks. 


(The first series of these 
yapers, published on the 

amily Page from August, 
1913, to April, 1914, discussed 
ways of using the savings 
bank and the postal savings 
system. The present series 
will deal with the codpera- 
tive banks or loan _associ- 
ations, and the varied phases 
of life insurance. ) 








generally considered as the most scrupulous in 

protecting savings funds, the investments of 
savings banks are restricted to such conservative 
securities as first mortgages of real estate, and 
ponds issued by the national, state or municipal 
governments, or by railway corporations in good 
standing. Subject to such legal restrictions, those 
who have the handling of the funds are at liberty 
to seek the best bargain they can get for their 


[: has been noted that, in the states that are 





money in the open market. That is, broadly 
speaking, they are free to carry on their lending 
business without especially considering whether 
or not the borrowers have any personal interest 
in the bank. 

That way of caring for savings meets sufficiently 
the needs of large numbers of people, to whom 
the main things are safety and being able to 
get their money when they want it. There are 
many, however, whose financial interests are not 
confined to saving money and 
seeing it properly cared for until 
they wish to use it. They them- 
selves may wish to borrow, and to 
use their ability and disposition 
to save as a means of obtaining 
the necessary credit. f 

The term “borrowing” carries { 
a suggestion of habits in money \ 
matters not to be commended; 
but in the restricted sense here 
intended, it has no meaning of im- 
prudence. Indeed, within proper 
limits, borrowing money may 
indicate thrift. . 

The necessity for borrowing, 
as well as for employing savings funds produc- 
tively and in security, has led to the establishment 
of codperative banks. 

In several European countries codéperative 
banks exist on a large scale for the primary pur- 
pose of lending to their members, upon personal 
credit. They are especially important in agricul- 
tural communities, but are found also in the cities, 
notably in manufacturing districts. The borrow- 
ers, as a rule, must be members, and must satisfy 
the lending bank that the purposes for which they 
want the loans are suitable; as, for example, that 
the loan will enable the borrower to make a profit 
or avoida loss. Although the banks act as savings 
institutions, their chief function at all times is lend- 
ing. The reqtirement for loans often exceeds 
the amount of members’ deposits, and to meet 
approved demands the bank borrows money from 
commercial banks, or in some cases from a central 
institution maintained by a group of coéperative 
banks. 

In this country the foreign form of coéperative 
bank is beginning to come into use, and promises 
to receive more attention by reason of the current 
movement that seeks improved credit facilities for 
farming communities. An interesting example of 
the European idea is to be found in Massachu- 
setts, where the law has lately permitted ‘‘credit 
unions” to be formed; about twenty-five of these 
unions are now in operation. 

Thus far, however, in the United States, bank- 
ing institutions of a coéperative character are 
mostly associations whose main purpose is to lend 
money on real estate, and especially to promote 
the owning of houses. They are most commonly 
known as building and loan associations, in some 
regions as mutual loan associations, savings fund 
and loan associations, homestead aid associa- 
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tions, or coéperative banks. These institutions 
are about as important in their savings 
department as in the work of lending 
money; their loans, as a rule, are confined 
to the amount of money that members 
have on deposit. 

The most recent avail- 
abie statistics show that 
the building and loan asso- 
ciations in the United 
States (using this term for 
all institutions of the kind) 
number 5,937, with a mem- 
bership of 2,216,912, and 
total assets of $945,569,000. 
They are to be found in 
nearly all the states and 
territories. In assets and the whole number of | 
depositors, the total figures are about twenty per | 
cent. of those for savings banks; but the building 
and loan associations deal mostly with persons of 
rather small means, whereas savings bank deposits 
include large funds owned by those who are better 
off, and by associations and trust estates. The 
savings banks also cover a larger number of | 
small communities. 

Building and loan associations in this country | 
had their origin in Frankford, Pennsylvania (a | 
suburb of Philadelphia), in 1831, and to-day in | 
Pennsylvania the building and loan associations | 
are vastly more numerous than the savings banks, | 
and nearly equal them in assets. 







MONTMORENCY 


shoulder with buttons.” Leave the bottom open, | 
for the garment is long enough to keep the feet 
covered. ; 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
XII. Cherries and Quinces. 


ALIFORNIA and other Western States grow 
C the market cherries of almost the whole 
country, yet there is no reason why the 
home grounds in most of the other states should 
not hold a few productive trees. It is pleasant to | 
see them growing at the sides of a broad lawn or | 
along a drive, and in such places they are pretty | 
certain to thrive. | 
Cherries are not at all particular about soil, | 
except that it must not be wet, and it is seldom | 
that they need manure. In the northern parts of | 
the country it is well to 
insist upon having trees 
that have been grown on 
what is called Mazzard 
stock, as they are hardier 
than trees propagated on 
native stock. In the cooler 
regions, spring is the proper 



















COE’S TRANSPARENT 


time to plant them. 
Either one- or two- 
year-old trees may be | 
used. 

Cherries need only | 
sufficient pruning to | 
keep them in proper 
shape, and, as with all 
thestone fruits,cutting 
large limbs is to be avoided as much as possible. 
If the ground is cultivated, it is best not to stir 
the soil much after the middle of June. When 
cherry trees in the East grow very fast, they 
are likely to split, but the danger can be averted 
by setting a board against the south side of the 
tree in the fall, and leaving it until spring is well 
advanced. 

Birds are so fond of cherries that the loss from 
their depredations is considerable. Small trees 
can be protected by covering them with screening 
cloth. Bits of shining tin hung to the limbs will 
aid in keeping the birds from the larger trees. 
Sometimes a stuffed owl in a tree will frighten the 
feathered thieves, but the best plan of all is to 
plant a mulberry tree at the time 
the cherry trees are set out. With 
mulberries at hand, the birds will 
let the cherries alone. 

Black Tartarian, Governor 
Wood, and Coe’s Transparent are 
among the best sweet cherries; 
Montmorency, Early Richmond, 
and English Morello are good sour 
kinds. It is always well to plant 
more than one variety, in order to 
get cross-pollination. ? 

Quinces do not deserve the 
neglect to which they have been 
subjected of late years by garden 
makers. When in bloom, few trees, even those 
listed as ornamental, are more beautiful; and 
since they seldom grow to be larger than good- 
sized shrubs, they occupy little room. It is 
needless to praise the fruit itself. All good house- 
keepers know that quince jelly and marmalade, 
and quinces canned with apples, are as good as 
anything that they can put into the preserve 
closet. Quinces goa long way, too, for the flavor 
is so strong that a few trees will supply all 
that the average family will want. If 
there happens to be a surplus, however, 
it is an easy matter to turn the extra fruit 
into cash, for quinces are 
always in demand, and usu- 
ally sell at a high price. 

It is not at all a difficult 
matter to grow quince trees, 
and they come into bearing 
in four or five years. Once 
established, they may con- 
tinue to bear for half a 
century. They like rather 
moist, rich ground, and 
thrive best when the soil 
is cultivated. Still, they will flourish in sod land, 
and may very well be planted on the lawn or along 
a driveway. They are effective when planted 
along the edge of the garden, and may be set as 
close together as ten feet; but as two or three 
will be sufficient for the home grounds, it may be 
better to scatter them about. 

There is no better time to set out quince trees 
than the fall. The kinds to be chosen should be 
Orange, Champion, Rea’s Mammoth or Meech’s 
Prolific. Rea’s Mammoth and Champion make a 
good combination, for one is early and the other 
late. But in some regions, Champion is so late 
that it does not ripen well. Orange is the variety 
most commonly grown for the market. 









BLACK TARTARIAN 


The growth of building and loan associations in| It is best for the amateur to buy one-year trees, 
the United States was very rapid from 1880 to 1890, | although he may be urged to take two-year-olds. 
lagged somewhat from the latter year to 1903, and | The younger trees will probably produce fruit as 
has again been remarkable from 1903 to the pres- | soon as the others, and are easier to handle. 
enttime. In eight years the total assets increased | They should be set some two inches deeper than 
about fifty-seven per cent. | they stood in the nursery, and the roots should be 

The function and methods of building and loan embedded firmly in the soil. Plenty of water 
associations will be considered briefly in subse- | should be applied to pack the earth. 
quent articles. | Quince trees naturally grow low, and it is well 

& & ; to prune them so that they will grow very low. 
The time to begin that work is when the little trees 

A Sleeping Bag for the Baby.—A most satisfac- | are set out, and the best method is to cut them 
tory child’s sleeping bag can be made from an | square off twelve or fifteen inches above the 
eider-down crib blanket, folded. Sew the wide | ground. New shoots coming out below will estab- 
edges together over and over, with an opening for | lish the permanent head. Subsequent trimming 
the arm five inches from the top. Cut a corre-| should consist in cutting off the shoots that make 
sponding opening in the fold, and finish the edges | the growth too long, and in keeping the centre 
with white binding tape. Join the top for a third | from becoming too crowded. 





of the way across, and fasten the bag over the left | The quince is not like most fruit trees in the 


way it produces its fruit, but has a method of its 
own. Each year shoots start out from those 
which grew the year before. After a little, a 
bud appears at the end of a shoot; and if a fruit 
sets, growth is naturally stopped. Many of the 
buds do not set fruit, of course, and their branches 
make considerable growth in the course of the 
season. When a tree bears heavily, it makes 
little growth of wood; when the crop is small, it 
produces an immense amount of new wood. The 
long, new shoots may be cut back two-thirds, and 
an effort made to keep the tree more shapely, 
with a well-rounded outline. As with most trees, 
the best pruning time is early spring or late 
winter, before growth starts. If one has occasion 
to deal with an old tree, it may be necessary to 
cut out a good deal of wood, especially in the top, 
in order to induce new growth, without which 
there can be no fruit. 

Hard as quinces are, they are «nevertheless 
easily bruised, and should be picked with care. 
Probably one reason why they are not grown 
commercially in greater quantity is found in the 
fact that they are easily disfigured by scratches 
and bruises. 

The time to gather the fruit is when it begins to 
turn yellow, and all the crop should be harvested 
at one time. Quinces will keep for at least a 
month in a cool cellar; that is long enough 
to give the good housewife plenty of time 
for canning them. 
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REFORMING THE AFFIRM- 
ATIVE. 


LIZABETH, cut off from her usual 
activities for a week by a strained 
ankle, heard from her big chair in 
the library much that had escaped her 
notice before. 
“The man who said, ‘Learn, my boy, to 
say no!’ should also have advised the boy 
to learn to say yes,” she suddenly remarked one 


| afternoon, as she sat with her mother, busy over 


needlework. “For variations of the affirmative, 
this household can’t be equaled. From Tom with 
his ‘Yep,’ and Nelly with her ‘Yeah,’ to father 
with his ‘Uh-huh,’ there isn’t one in the family 
who really says ‘Yes.’”’ 

Mrs. Ray looked up, mildly surprised at Eliza- 
beth’s warmth of expression. 

“‘Aren’t you a little overcritical, dear?” she 
asked. “I hadn’t noticed any such carelessness.” 

“Nor had I till I was shut up here with nothing 
else to think of,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘Now you just 
notice when they come in from school and see if 
I’m not right. Is that you, Tom?” she called, as 
the hall door opened. ‘‘Is school out?” 

“Yep,” returned the oldest boy briefly, hurrying 
on to put away his schoolbooks. 

“Sis”? Ray followed close on 
the heels of her brother, and 
stopped to get a book from the 
library. 

“Did you have a pleasant day 
at school?” asked her sister. 

“Yeah, fine,” 
replied the 
younger girl, in- 
tent on her 
search. 

Tedand Mary, 
the two “prima- 
ries,”’camenext, 
and to their 
mother’s ques- 
tions about their 
classes, replied 
pleasantly, the 
one with, “Yeh,” 
and the other, 
“Yip.” Professor Ray himself was the last to 
arrive. 

“Aren’t you a little earlier than usual?” inquired 
his wife with a welcoming smile. 

“Uh-huh!” replied the professor abstractedly. 

“You were right,” admitted Mrs. Ray, turning 
to her daughter. “I think it would be a good 
thing for all of us to begin to be more careful. 
Don’t you think so, daughter?” 

Elizabeth, intent on her occupation, amiably 
acquiesced. 

“Uh-huh!” she replied absent-mindedly. 


&® © 


“FISHERMAN’S LUCK.” 


oe ISHERMAN’S luck” can be played in camp, 
on a rainy day at home, on an ocean liner, 
or in a railway train—it does not matter 
where. All that is needed to make a game is from 
three to five players, a pencil, and some sheets of 
stiff, opaque paper. 

Begin by cutting thirty slips of paper, three 
inches long by an inch and ahalf wide. Count out 
twelve of the slips, and write the word “nothing” 
at the bottom of each slip. At the bottom of each 
of the remaining eighteen slips write the name 
of a fresh-water fish. 

Players sit in a small circle, or close together and 
opposite one another. The dealer shuffles all the 
slips thoroughly, and then deals them out, face 
down. When four play, one “fish” and one ‘“‘noth- 
ing” slip are removed from the pack, so that all 
the players have the same number of slips. When 
the slips have been dealt, each player takes up 
his slips and arranges them in his hand, spread 
out like a fan, and in such a way that the writing 
on them will be hidden from all other players. 

Each player, beginning with the one on the left 
of the dealer, plays in turn, and draws one slip 
from the player next him on the left. He chooses 
any slip that he thinks may contain the name of a 
fish; having touched a slip he must take it. The 
first player to have all fish and no blanks in his 
hand wins. 

Fisherman’s luck, played progressively, is a 
good diversion after luncheon at a picnic. For 
use ata picnic the packs of playing slips should 
be prepared beforehand, and tied up in small 
bundles of thirty each; five players are allowed to 
each pack. Each group of players is designated 
by a number—as “first table,’ ‘second table,” 
“third table,’’ and so forth. 

As soon as some group produces a winner, play 
is suspended, and the two players who have the 
best hands at each table move to the table above. 
If two or more hands are equally good, the players 
who are to advance are chosen by lot. 

For keeping score, each player may be supplied 





with a large leaf, to be punched when he advances 
from one table to another. The prizes should be 
simple, appropriate, and amusing. 
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SMALL HOMEMADE MOPS. 


T is unlikely that household mops can ever be 
I made a source of stimulation to the artistic 
sense of the housekeeper; but they can be 
made more hygienic than they are; and, after all, 
cleanliness is, or ought to be, the most important 
quality that a mop can possess. 
The illustration shows a mop made by a girl who 
had had a little training in sloyd work. It was 








intended for washing dishes, and proved so sat- 
isfactory that it was soon followed by others for 
various other purposes about the house. 

They are more hygienic than the thread dish 
mops sold at the stores, because the pieces of cloth 
can be removed in an instant, can be washed, and, 
when dry, can be replaced as quickly as they 
were taken off. They are also more durable and 
cheaper than the mops you buy. When they are 
worn out, it is only necessary to cut out more 
pieces of cloth and slip them on to the handle. 

The handle is round and from eight to ten inches 
long. It is seven-eighths of an inch in diameter at 
one end, and one-half an inch at the other. From 
seven-eighths of an inch the diameter should de- 
crease to about five-eighths of an inch at a point 
about three inches from the large end. This 
tapering from the large end is necessary for hold- 
ing the cloth. 

From old or new pieces of muslin, or any other 
suitable material, cut three or four round pieces, 
seven or eight inches in diameter, for a small mop. 
For larger mops increase the diameter of the cloth 
pieces. In the centre of each piece cut a hole 
just large enough so that when the small end of 
the handle is passed through the hole the cloth 
will not slip off over the large end. 

To fasten the cloth to the handle, slip a brass, 
copper, or galvanized-iron ring of suitable size 
down over the handle and the cloth, until it fits 
very tight. When the ring has been shoved down 
over the cloth as far as it will go, it should be 
about three-quarters of an inch from the large end 
of the handle. The cloth may be trimmed to any 
length desirable. 

It does not matter whether the ring is round or 
flat in cross section. 
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CLEANING LACE. 


ACE that is too delicate to be washed in the 
usual way can be cleaned in this way: make 
a strong soapsuds of some good soap, and 
allow the lace to remain in it for several hours at 
least, although it is well to shake it out occasion- 
ally. A wide-mouthed bottle is most convenient 
to handle. When the lace is thoroughly soaked, 
let the soapy water out of the bottle and keep 
adding clean water until the soap has all been 
removed from the lace. Do not handle the lace at 
all; shaking the bottle will rinse it thoroughly. 

If the lace is narrow, wind it round a bottle 
that has been covered with a piece of soft flannel, 
and do not remove it until it is dry. If it is too 
wide to care for in that way, dry it on a large 
cushion. First cover the cushion with a heavy 
towel, then pin the points of the lace in place and 
allow it to dry. It is better not to use steel pins, 
on account of the danger from rust. When dry 
the lace will look like new. 
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WAY TO USE COLD HAM.—Cho 
fine and put it into a baking dish. 
enough to make a little more in 


the ham 
Boil potatoes 
uantity than the 
ham. Mash the potatoes, add butter, salt and 
pe per to taste, and when the mixture is soft stir 
n hot milk. Spread it over the ham, wet the top 
with milk, and brown it in a hot oven. Serve 
it at once. 


ENGLISH MONKEY.—Soak one-half of a — 
ful of stale bread crumbs for fifteen minutes in 
one cupful of sweet milk; add one beaten egg. 
Melt a heaping tablespoonful of butter in the 
chafing dish, then add half a cupful of mild cheese 
cut fine. Stir the whole until the cheese is melted, 
then slowly add the crumbs. Season it with salt 
and red pepper. 


CREOLE KEDGEREE.—Take one cupful of 
boiled or steamed fish that has been freed from skin 
and bones (cod, halibut, or any firm-fleshed fish 
will do), one cupful of boiled rice, one hard-boiled 
egg cut fine, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of chopped green peppers, one 
tablespoonful of butter, four tablespoonfuls of 
stock. Cook the chopped euees in the butter for 
three minutes, add the other ingredients, stir them 
and cook them for five minutes. 
eree on slices of buttered toast. 


BOMBE SULTANA.—Make half of a freezerful 
of plain vanilla ice cream. When the dasher is 
removed, after the cream is frozen, press the 
cream from the centre so that it forms a lining on 
the inside of the freezer. Have ready the follow- 
ing mixture: Wash sultana raisins in the propor- 
tion of one cupful to each pint of heavy cream. 
Make a syrup of sugar and water, one cupful of 
sugar to one-third of a cupful of water cooked five 
minutes. Add the raisins, and boil the syrup to 
238 degrees. Strain the syrup. Beat the white 
of two eggs until it is dry, and add the syrup, and 
continue to beat the mixture until it is stiff and 
cold. To the two eggs and one cupful of sugar 
add one pint of whipped cream, beaten stiff, and 
the prepared raisins. Fill the centre of the 
freezer with the mixture, and pack it. Leave it 
for three or four hours to —_- The definite 
proportions are given for the filling made from one 
pint of heavy cream, but the cook must of course 
make the filling according to the size of the 
freezer. The quantities given here should fill the 


Serve the kedg- 


inside of a gallon freezer that has been lined with 
two quarts of ice cream. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ra weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Kntered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ment for The Companion, when sent by 

i i should be % Pose. Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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GROWING OLD TOO EARLY. 
II. Arteriosclerosis—The First Signs. 


HAT are the first symptoms of a be- 
ginning arteriosclerosis? Not pallor, 
or emaciation, or any of the more 
common signs of illness. On the con- 
trary, the victims of this disorder are 
often persons of great apparent vigor, 

who have always been healthy and even athletic, 
well nourished, and fresh in color, optimistic and 
energetic in their attitude toward life. The first 
intimation may come from an examination for 
additional life insurance, which discloses a defec- 
tive heartbeat, a high blood pressure, and other 
signs that show that the internal machinery of the 
body is beginning to show wear and tear, that the 
pump is working with increasing difficulty, that 
the pipes are clogged, that there is something 
wrong with the cogwheels. 

Now the time has come to do what the good 
machinist does with other machinery when it 
begins to show signs of wear—to overhaul it, give 
it a rest, put it in order, and renew it if possible. 
A great deal of that sort of thing can be done for 
the human body. We cannot get new arteries 
for old, or fresh organs for worn ones; but we can, 
and we must, take care of the ones we have if we 
want them to last, and the time to begin to take 
care in arteriosclerosis is the moment that we first 
discover signs of it. When this change has begun 
in the machinery of a man’s body, it will go on, 
no matter how well he looks and feels, or how 
much he may resent the advice to “go slow.” 

The first thing that is necessary is the frank 
advice of a wise and faithful physician, who is not 
atraid to tell his patient the whole truth. It is 
most important to find out from what direction | 
the excessive strain is coming. With men in| 
middle life, who make up the great majority of | 
arteriosclerotic patients, the trouble usually lies 
in their overdevotion to the work of earning 
money. Too close confinement to the desk, too 
long hours, or too heavy a load of responsibility, 
especially if it is made heavier by constant worry, | 
are frequent causes of arterial disease. Further- | 
more, it is often true that these patients eat and 
drink too much; not, perhaps, because they care 
excessively for the pleasures of the table, but 
because they have yielded to the usual practice 
in such matters, and eat and drink like everyone 
else—and that is generally too much. 

Arteriosclerosis sometimes attacks young peo- 
ple; then it is likely to take a neurasthenic form 
and to be associated with sleepiness and irrita- 
bility. In such cases, either excess in athletics, or | 
overstudy is usually at the root of the trouble. 
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TEAM MATES. 


t T’S so different this year,” sighed Elsie. 
“Agatha is—oh, well, she’s all right, of 
course, and she does her full share 

if of the work; but it isn’t like working 
with Louise. There’s no going back to 
each other’s house to lunch and to talk 
things over; no calling for each other and start- 
ing out together; no understanding each other’s 
point of view without stopping to explain, and 
laughing over the same things that are funny, 
and sympathizing over the same things that are 
trying, and bracing each other up for the things 
that are discouraging. Louise and I were a team! 
Agatha and I are just a committee of two—very 
much two! Wll admit she’s an admirable person, 
and I suppose you’ll think I’m horrid, and I know 
it oughtn’t to be so, but it is. 1 don’t like Agatha 
Grey, not—one—least—little—bit! And I’m per- 
fectly sure I never shall!” 

“That’s a pity,” remarked Cousin Elizabeth 
placidly. Elsie had rather expected her to look 
shocked or reprehensive. “But we can’t always 
help our likes and dislikes. We’re not bound to, 
either—only to be just and kind. You can be 
trusted for that, I’m sure, Elsie; and as far as 
your relation to Agatha is concerned, that’s the 
extent of your duty; but I think, for the sake of | 
the work, there’s something more.” 

“T can’t like her—I can’t, Cousin Elizabeth!” 

“TL wouldn’t waste any effort on trying, my dear, 
especially as she probably dislikes you just as 
heartily, if the uncongeniality is temperamental. 
I didn’t mean that; but try to dislike her comfort- 
ably. Accept the fact that she’s not your chosen 
friend, with the qualities that appeal to you in a 
friend. Think of her as your fellow worker only, 
and of her qualities as they further the work. It 
may not be as easy or as pleasant to pull together 
as it was with Loufse ; but you owe it to your work 
to pull as a team just the same.” 

“Teamwork with some one you don’t like is— 
hard.” 

“And the best of discipline. Moreover, it will 
grow easier. Your personal uncongenialities are 
like grit in the machinery, now; flood them out 
with plenty of common sense and comradeship 
and toleration, and as you feel the wheels turn 
more and more smoothly, and find yourselves 
pulling strongly and evenly together, before you 
know it you will find that you are —” 

“No, Cousin Elizabeth, we sha’n’t! We couldn’t 
be friends, ever—not in zons and ons!” 
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together, respeeting and understanding each 
other’s powers, limitations, and fidelity, and both 
the better for the experience. I wasn’t going to 
mention friendship. That’s as maybe. I haven’t 
quite your vehement assurance it’s impossible; 
but it needn't be considered. One of the things 
we women need to learn, and are beginning to 
learn, is how to do our work for the work’s sake, 
with anyone who can really help—not just our 
friends, our acquaintances, or our own set.” 

“Cousin Elizabeth,” said Elsie with an effort, 
“you said you could trust me to be just, but I’m 
afraid that was more than I deserve. I didn’t 
tell you that Agatha is twice as competent as 
Louise, but, honestly, I’m afraid she is.” 


* ¢ 


POSTMASTER LINCOLN. 


N May 7, 1833, says Mr. F. F. Browne in 
“The Every-Day Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
Lincoln was appointed postmaster at New 

Salem, Illinois, by President Jackson. The duties 
of the position were light, for there was only one 
mail a week, and the remuneration was corre- 
spondingly small. 

The office was too insignificant to be considered 
politically, and it was given to the young man 
because everyone liked him, and because he was 
the only man willing to take it who could make 
out the returns. He was exceedingly pleased with 
the appointment, because it gave him a chance to 
read every newspaper that was taken in the 
vicinity. He had never been able to get half 
the newspapers he wanted, and the office gave 
him the prospect of a constant feast. Not wishing 
to be tied to the office, since it yielded him no reve- 
nue that would reward him for the confinement, 
he made a post oflice of his hat. Whenever he 
went out, he put the letters in his hat. When a 
person who expected a letter met the postmaster, 
he found also the post office; and the public offi- 
cial, taking off his hat, looked over and delivered 
the mail wherever the public might find him. He 
kept the office until it was discontinued, or was 
removed to Petersburg. 

A small balance due the government remained 
in Lincoln’s hands at the discontinuance of the 
office. Time passed on, and he had removed to 
Springfield and was practicing law, having his | 
place of business in Doctor Henry’s office. Mean- 
while his struggle with poverty was unabated, 
and he had often been obliged to borrow money 
from his friends to purchase the barest necessi- 
ties. It was at that juncture that a government 
agent called to make a settlement of the old post- 
office accounts. The interview took place in the 
presence of Doctor Henry, who thus described it 
to Mr. Browne: 

“I did not believe he had the money on hand to 
meet the draft, and I was about to call him aside 
and offer to lend him the money, when he asked 
the agent to be seated. He went over to his trunk 
at his boarding house and returned with an old | 
blue sock, in which a quantity of silver and copper | 
coins was tied up. Untying the sock, he poured | 
the contents upon the table, and proceeded to. 
count the coins. 

“The government agent found that the pile con- 
tained the exact amount of the draft to a cent, and 
in the identical coins that Mr. Lincoln had re- 
ceived. He never under any circumstances used | 
trust funds.” 


* | 








A FRIEND TO THE FARMER. 
"T arecs who know best say that farmers and 





gardeners should protect skunks instead of | 
killing them. “Years ago we advised farmers 
and gardeners to protect skunks,” says a writer 
in the New York Sun, who goes on to quote a} 
western Pennsylvania newspaper : 
“*The skunks will have to be protected, or the | 
farmer may as well throw up his hands. The | 
ground mice girdled thousands of dollars’ worth | 
of trees under the snow while it was on the ground | 
last winter. We saw many locust trees, large 
enough for posts, with the bark taken off clean for 
a foot above the ground. When skunks were 
plentiful, hereabouts, mice were scarce, but now 
there is not an acre of ground in Hanover town- | 
ship without bushels of mice. Leave a pile of corn | 
out overnight, and it has disappeared by morning; | 
leave a stack of hay out over winter, and it is sure 
to be cut too fine for a hen’s nest.’ } 
“Some time farmers will learn, perhaps when it 
is too late,’’ observes the Sun writer, “to know | 
their friends among the beasts and birds. If there | 
is the slightest doubt, give the animals the benefit 
of the doubt, and let them live.” 
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SAVED HIS LIFE. | 


T is probable that no class of men is lampooned | 

more unjustly than doctors. Many of the | 

stories at their expense, however, are both | 
amusing and good-natured. A recent addition to | 
the list is the tale told by Tit-Bits about the China- | 
man who was asked if there were good doctors in 
China. 

“Good doctors!’ he exclaimed. ‘China have 
best doctors in world. Hang Chang one good 
doctor; he great, he saved my life.” 

**You don’t say so! How was that?” 

*‘Me velly bad,” he said. ‘Me callee Doctor 
Han Kon. Give some medicine. Get velly, velly | 
ill. Mecallee Doctor San Sing. Give more medi- 
cine. Me grow worse—going to die. Blimebly 
eallee Doctor Hang Chang. He no got time; no 
come. He saved my life.’ 
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LONG RANGE. 


| J tue’ Ephraim’s sympathies were all with | 
the allies, says the Post Saturday Magazine. 
‘‘Man,”’ he announced, “has you heard ’bout 
them allies? They’s got a gun what kin hit you if 
it’s twenty-three miles off.’’ 
“Lawsie, that ain’t nothin’!”’ sneered a partisan 
of the opposite camp. ‘‘De Germans, dey kin hit 
you if dey jess has yo’ ad-dress.” 


FRENCH POLITENESS. 


S atruly polite nation the French undoubtedly 
A lead the world, thinks a contributor to a 
British weekly. The other day a Paris 
dentist’s servant opened the door to a woebegone 
patient. 
“And who, monsieur,” he queried in a tender 
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How It Does It 


There is always a hot fire on top of 
the coals in the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED. Fresh coal isted from below! 
The fire never has to fight its way to 
the top. All smoke, and soot 
which must pass up through the fire are con- 
sumed and transformed into heat! 

The UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
grades of coal with wonderfulease and suc- gojfar. 


cess. Nosmoke or dirt through the house. to Underfeed”’ tells why 


Fewashes. Noclinkers. Adapted to warm 
air, steam or hot water. 


The Williamson Heater Co, 


Formerly the Peck Williamson Co. 


2823 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Get This Free Book 
It willsave you many 
an hour, and many a 


‘we can guarantee 

50% » your Cc te. It 
A boy of 12 can operate the New-Feed so interestingly describes 

UNDERFEED with “‘expert”’ results. pr Bee ees | the Now-Feed 

Nothing complicated. Nothingtogo wrong. UNDERFEED. Send the 

No stooping. The operating principle isag coupon today—NOW — for 

simple and effective as the coal-feeding "ta! home and pocket com 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
2823 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
¥% to 3 with a Williamson New-Feed. 











Warm Air. Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark X afterSystem interested in) 


Name 
Address. 
My Dealer’s Name is — 


DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition. 

















If you bu ull be glad t 
read this: de ° , 


“T have 14 rooms and allare heated from the Under- 
feed furnace at a uniform temperature. I have no gas 
or smoke, and it gives perfect satisfaction. I use buckwheat hard 


coal in my 
My coal bills for the past year have not exceeded $30 where last 
Resias only ComunaneS cove eorer eee. P vane — 
There are not nearly as many as! as from other furnaces. We feed our 
UNDERFEED furnace morning and eveningin severe weather. At one time this 
weather was le mie ranfora week without any care, and 


Mrs. Carris‘G. YapLes, 
239 Oak St., Binghampton,N. Y. 


i oe oe o- we ev, UT 


NEW-FEED COAL 


NDERFEED BILLS 


Furnaces and Boilers 2°% 





























“From Overfed 

















a saving of 
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ful sport, unrestricted to any 
season or clime; more delightful 
because, by following directions, 
any amateur of azy age can get 
professional results with the un- 
beatable combination of Ansco 
Camera, Ansco Film—the court- 
decreed origznal film —and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 








tone, “shall I have the misery of announcing?” 





No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 244x4 in. Prices, 
$15, $17.50, $20, and $22.50, 
depending upon ; 





ICTURE-TAKING 


with an Ansco is a delight- 


Know for yourself the joys of picture- 
taking the Ansco way; visit the 
dealer nearest you and see the various 
models at $2 to $55. Catalog from 
him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 


Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 
establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 
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ANSCO COMPANY 


BING HA™MTON 


NEW YORK 
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‘SIX - $1145 


F. 0. B. TOLEDO 





_ MODEL 86 





Roomy seven-passenger touring car 

Quiet 45 horsepower six cylinder motor 

Efficiently lubricated—unusually economical 

35x 4%-inch tires all around; non-skids on rear 
125-inch wheelbase; high tension magneto ignition 
Electric control buttons located on steering column 


WITH our production capac- RASP the full significance 

ity increased to 600 cars of its size as denoted by 
per day, we are in a position to wheelbase, seating capacity, 
offer the 1916 Overland Six at tires, of its generous, efficient 
the remarkably low price of power equipment; of its supe- 
$1145. You will, we believe, rior ignition; of its every comfort 
find that this car is considerably and convenience; of its beautiful 
under the market price of other lines. Then realize that the 
Sixes having equal or similar Overland price for these ex- 
specifications. tremes of luxury is only $1145. 


Specifications 


even passenger touring ‘  Fall-streamline body design Extra long underslung rear Demountable rims 
125-inch wheelbase G ine leath holst i i 





'y springs ine extra rim 

45 horsepower motor One-man top 35 inch x 4% inch tires ; High grade magnetic speed- 
High-tension magneto Pockets in all doors smooth tread in front ; ometer 

Two-unit electric starter. Rain-vision, ventilating type non-skids in rear Electric horn 

Electrically lighted windshield built in Left hand drive Electric control buttons on 
Headlight dimmers Full floating rear axle _ Center control steering column 


The new Overland Sixes are being demonstrated and delivered now. See the Overland dealer in your town. 
Model 83 four cylinder, five passenger touring car—$750 f. 0. b. Toledo 
Canadian Prices: 
Model 86, $1600—Model 83, $1050, f. 0. b. Hamilton " i 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Hamilton, Ont. Also manufacturers of the Willys-Knight automobile 
“*Made in U.S. A.” 


Catalog on request. Address Dept. 411 








